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TWILL COME HOME AGAIN... 


Out here, I hope... . . . free to build an even better America—an 
Out here, I think... am — yap give ie ane cap seen 
Out here, I dream of peace—and coming home own. Free to work and be hono or my 
to showers and clean sheets and Christmas work de a land oe oe eee eae 
trees and my job... and the girl I love. me and every man liberty, security and dignity 
L will h : . . . and the opportunity to set my pace and 
ee COS aD ae - - » win my place according to my own ability. 
But not until my brother’s eyes no longer That’s what this war’s about. 
watch a red sun rising on Bataan. Not until That’s what Victory will be f; 
men I’ve marched and eaten with no longer * erent id a 
sleep beside forgotten beaches. Not while men That’s what I want when I come home. 





who bled and died for me are unavenged. ; . _» >. 
No Night and day we’re driving on to Victory . . . build- 
N ‘ “ bef trike d th ing 2,000 h.p. Pratt & Whitney engines for Navy 
ot yet, betore we strike down the enemy .. . Vought Corsair fighting planes . . . making intricate 
and gut his ships and strip his guns, and break. Hamilton Standard propellers for United Nations 
his will to hate and lust and kill. bombers . . . readying production lines to build 
No terms... Sikorsky helicopters for the Army Air Forces . . . 


producing other important items of ordnance. . . 


For we believe there can be no peace without Victory 
... but we believe we can and must win this war soon 


No paper peace put down by foes who, lacking 
guns, will still fight with pen and ink—can rob 


me of the victory I’ve bought with heart’s blood ... help bring our sons and brothers back 
and sweat and grief. again to their jobs and homes and even 
I’ll come home again when this war’s won... _Detter futures than they had before. And, : 


together, turn to peaceful things—to the 


T’ll turn to the job I want to do, when I’m building of an even finer Kelvinator,an 7m: 4zeuiee 


done with this job that must be done. . . and even greater Nash. ty 
not before. I’ll come home again, when I’m a 
free of war and the restraints of war... NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION 


when I’ll be free to plan a future of my own Kenosha * Milwaukee * DETROIT * Grand Rapids « Lansing 
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REFRIGERATORS ¢ ELECTRIC RANGES 


Paet Latches in 





let's Get It Over With Quick? 
Buy More War Bonds Now! 


specail 


COMMERCIAL 
Oo ANY Rs 





A WPOWUMON 


~ bust gand Street, New York 17, 


LINE CHEMICALS FOR FINE PRODUCTS 











A Navy task force getting ready to 
weigh anchor for a rendezvous with 
the enemy. But where are the extra 
parts for its uncanny fire-control that 
can put a shell “‘through a porthole”? 
A quick telephone call to the manu- 
facturer . . . AIR EXPRESS does the 
rest. The task force sails on time! 

It might have been a part for a dis- 





abled combine in North Dakota, or 
blood plasma for a hospital in Fair- 
banks or a set of tracks for a bull- 
dozer at Munda. Anything that has 
to move fast— emergency or not— 
is everyday stuff to AIR EXPRESS with 
its 3-mile-a-minute service direct to 
more than 350 U. S. cities and to 
scores of foreign countries. 


rem EXPRESS RATES REDUCED: Recently—as a direct result of the great volume of 


ress traffic created 


by wartime demands and the increase of efficiency 


developed to satisfy these demands — Air Express rates within the United States were 
reduced so that shippers are today saving an average of 10/27 on air cargo shipments. 
NOTE TO SHIPPERS: Ship Early—as soon as shipment is ready—to assure fastest 
delivery. Pack Compactly—to cut costs, by obtaining best ratio of size to weight. 


ASK for our new 1943-44 CALENDAR-BLOTTER. Write Dept. PR, Railway Express 
Agency, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York. 





Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 
-Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 
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LETTERS 


Those Service Gifts 


Concerning F. I. Drexler’s letter in News 
WEEK for Oct. 4, commenting on what the 
soldiers and sailors. want for Christmas: We 
cannot speak for the Army, but as far as con- 
bat crew 14 (Patrol Squadron Fifteen United 
States Navy) is concerned, we will take the 
shiploads of Hedy Lamarrs, Betty Grables, and 
Canadian Club, and let F. I. Drexler have his 
home-town girls; his ice-cream sundaes, and the 
afternoon tea parties. 


C. W. SHourp AMM 1/C 
W. C. Pasma AMM 2/C 
E. R. Motz AMM 2/C 
L. J. Morrrr AOM 2/C 
O. L. Atten ARM 2/C 
F. J. Eacer AOM $/C 
J. L. Heyinc ARM 8/C 
J.C. Gurrerman AMM 2/C 

Patrol Squadron Fifteen 

c/o Fleet Post Office 

New York City 





Airline Planes 

I notice in Periscope of Oct.11 you say: 
“With their present equipment (little more 
than half their original amount) wearing out 
under the wartime strain, the airlines also hope 
they'll get new planes rather than old ones that 
have had hard Army usage.” 

As a matter of fact our planes, and I fed 
sure that the planes of the other airlines are 0 
similar condition, are getting even more mail- 
tenance attention than ever before and there # 
a sufficient number of parts to keep the planes 
practically new at all times. In fact, we have & 








ju say: 


Poverty does not pay 


The more you think about War Bonds as 
the best means of bottling up a portion of 
the fat years to uncork in lean years, the 
more you become aware of how important 
leveled spending is to all of us. 

A corollary fact also seems to be emerg- 
ing from War Bond thinking—that it is 
industry’s primary concern to plan ways 


of increasing the number of people who - 


will do the spending after the war. 

The way to create more customers is to 
direct more money toward more people 
—and the best way to do that is to give 
more people good jobs. 

The making of jobs appears as indus- 
try’s most fertile resource. 

In our own sphere, for example, we see 
promise of action. Imaginative engineers 
throughout the land are exploring the 
lightness, the electrical and thermal capa- 


bilities, the resistance to corrosion and the 
strength of Alcoa Alloys in the light of 
new economics created by aluminum’s 
gigantic expansion to meet war needs, 
Out of their wartime experience, these 
engineers intend to help maintain postwar 
employment by imagineering new things 
to build. 

From the increased potentialities of 
aluminum alohe, Imagineers anticipate a 
million new jobs throughout industry.* 

Will such employment assure higher 
average earnings for more people? 

If so, the slum clearance, crime pre- 
vention and higher minimum of living 
for which social reformers have long 
pleaded, may well be speeded to realiza- 
tion by industry’s foresighted Imagineers. 

Atuminum Company oF. AMERICA, 
2155 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Rolls of Alcoa Aluminum sheet on 
their way to become bomber skins. 
What will they make after the war? 
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, planes SOS *Speaking of the Air Age, Alcoa's new GLOBAL MAP is an eye-opener. Beautifully colored, 24x33. Air 


have 8 a routes, flying distances, air insignia 46 countries, silhouettes for spotting, formations, stunting maneuvers, 
rank and organization insignia, etc., etc. It's FREE. Write Alcoa Map Dept., P. O. Box 52, New York City. 
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“7T-I-M-BER *” 


Timber indeed! Today the lumber- 
jack’s warning shout means timber for 
shipbuilding! For military trucks, 
barges, aircraft! For housing troops 
and war workers! 

Last year the lumber industry fur- 
nished more new cross-ties to war-busy 
Class I railroads than in any year 
since 1931, Just one reason why non- 
military lumber supplies are now vir- 
tually shut off. By the end of this 
year, more than a third of 1943's esti- 
mated lumber consumption of 32 
billion board feet will have gone ex- 
clusively into crates and boxes for 
America’s angry torrent of fighting 
equipment. 

To meet the immense war demands 
for its products, the lumber industry 


. is avoiding needless power interrup- 


tions in its mills. For when power 
fails, production stops. j 

Aiding many of America’s lumber 
companies in their fight against acci- 
dents to boilers, turbines, engines and 
various pressure vessels is the 77-year- 
old Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection 
and Insurance Company, 

Dedicated to the task, Hartford 
Steam Boiler and its country-wide staff 
of experienced engineers and inspec- 
tors are striving to detect power- 
machinery weakness in lumber and 
other mills before accidents can hap- 
pen! Never was the 
assignment a more 
welcome duty or 
greater privilege! 





Covers: Boilers ¢ Pressure Vessels * Steam, Gas and Diesel Engines * Turbines ¢ Electrical Equipment 





THE DARTFORD STEAM BOILER INSPECTION 
AND INSURANCE COMPANY + Hartford, Connecticut 
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slogan, “Flagships never grow old.” The plane 
which are flying today probably have practicg 
ly nothing in their structure that was a part ¢ 
their construction when they started out. ! 
thing that is even slightly worn is replaced dun 
ing the periodic checkups which are made. 

Bue A, Patterson 
Director of Publicity 


American Airlines, Inc. 
New York City 








Censored Montgomery 

I take pleasure in sending you a photostat 
copy of an airmail letter I received last mont) 
from my cousin, General Montgomery. I thint 
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that you will be interested in knowing that he 
is marching toward Berlin. 

Incidentally, some of my visitors are inter 
ested in observing that the letters of British 
generals are censored. 

James M. WITHEROW 


Moorhead, Minn. 


Gripe on Gripe 

Re Corporal Gregory’s gripe on gripe—NEWS 
WEEK, Oct. 11—it seems a shame for our fight: 
ing forces to get .".e impression that the people 
back home aren’t ready and willing to give 0? 
a little pleasure and suffer some hardship t 


fight the war. Generally speaking, I don’t be 












BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


“Why does our wine turn sour, M. Pasteur?” 


It was 1865 when Louis Pasteur showed 
the wine makers of his native France 
how to keep their product from sour- 
ing by heating it to about 145° F. 

The world was slow to see the value 
of “pasteurization.” Some thirty years 
later, when the first American dairy 
began to sell pasteurized milk, the move 
met bitter opposition, 


“Fraud and nonsense,” cried com- 
petitors. But doctors noticed that the 
death rate dropped where pasteurized 
milk was used. 


By 1915, a progressive cheese com- 
. pany succeeded in producing pasteur- 
ized, packaged cheese. It was another 


big advance. It assured uniform qual- 
ity and purity even in distant markets. 
It meant no rind, no waste. It provided 
a greater variety of cheeses for family 
nutrition. 


That_milk company was Sheffield 
Farms and that cheese company was 
Kraft. Both are important parts of 
National Dairy — and their pioneer- 
ing spirit lives on in the modern 


National Dairy Laboratories. 


From the Laboratories have come 
many improvements in ‘milk, cheese, 
butter, ice cream and other dairy prod- 
ucts. As you read this, they are develop- 
ing new foods—new products—to help 


speed the war and enrich the peace. . 


Dedicated to the wider use and better 
understanding of dairy products as 
human food . . . as a base for the de- 
velopment of new products and ma- 
terials . . . as a@ source of health and 
enduring progress on the farms and in 
the towns and cities of America. 


NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 








through the greatest production pro- 
gram the world has ever seen... is 
this Inserted Section Carboloy - fitted 


Saw, made exclusively by Disston. 


Disston developed this exceptional 
saw for abrasive materials. And it is 
used by builders of aircraft to speed 
the cutting of ribs, struts and other 
structural parts made of abrasive alu- 
minum alloys. 


The unique design of this saw and 
its extraordinary records of continu- 
ous service without reconditioning 
are products of Disston’s 
long and varied experience 
in the successful manufacture 
of standard tools of quality. 


If you have any questions 
about Disston wood and metal cut- 
ting saws, files, hack saw blades, tool 
bits, machine knives, etc., write Henry 
Disston & Sons, Inc., 1146 Tacony, 
Philadelphia 35, Pa., U.S. A. D 


Helping to achieve air supremacy | 





So another special tool is aid- 
ing war production through 
the Disston engineering and 
the Disston craftsmanship 
that give you better-working, 
longer-lasting standard tools. 





, Fie 
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lieve there is one real American who isn’t glad 
and proud to do his part in the war effort and 
griping is just an old-fashioned Yankee habit. 
We even gripe in peacetime about one thing or 
another. And I'll bet Corporal Gregory a ham. 
burg (with ketchup) that he put up a good 
healthy gripe when he was dunking his G]. 
jeans in that No. 10 can. 
L. E. AsHiey 


Rochester, N. Y. 


PODD 


Army Mental Cases 


In your’July 19 Transition section I noticed 
a complaint by Maj. Gen. Norman T. Kirk, 
newly appointed Surgeon General of the Army, 
who seemed very much pained at the number 
of neuropsychiatric cases from this area. 

It’s about time that those at home began to 
realize that there is a vast difference in jungle 
warfare and the type of open terrain war be- 
ing carried on in the Afro-European theater. 

We are confronted by many difficulties un. 

known in the history of warfare whereas they 
in other theaters are fighting under the same 
conditions of terrain and weather which existed 
in Napoleon’s time. 
_ We have been here almost a year and a half 
without the benefit of any. social life, no women, 
no drinks and very little relaxation of any kind, 
When we are in action and take an enemy base 
or position we find nothing but mud, jungle 
and death. 

Those in Tunis, Sicily, and Italy take cities 
where they can at least enjoy the sight of a 
woman and indulge in a bit of a drink now 
and then. 

I should like to suggest that those who wish 
to criticize our mental and physical defects, 
desert their armchairs in Washington and try a 
few months with us in the field. 


_Epwarp W. Minnick 
Ist Lt. Inf. 
Southwest Pacific - 


PP 


. Ten thousand fies to Postmaster General 
Walker who doesn't seem to have anything to 
do but criticize calendar paintings (Nrws- 


‘WEEK, Sept. 27). Possibly the old boy should 


try to improve the mail service and eam 
some of the taxpayer’s money. -Personally me 
thinks the June painting on the 1943 Varga 
calendar was the best of the lot! Most of the 
boys here agree with me on the point. 

Three Huzzas for bigger and more revealing 
Vargas and phooey on Walker. 

Prc. Georce Wiicox 
APO 259, c/o Postmaster 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Poon 


From Mr. Fotitch 


In the Oct. 18 issue of Newsweek, under 
Periscope, I noticed an article entitled “Neditch 
Flip-Flop” in which I am mentioned as Ned- 
itch’s first cousin. L sewiy. 

Although I do not suppose that in the mind 
of the writer this relationship implies any actual 
connection whatsoever between General Neditch 
and myself, I have to disappoint him about its 
closeness. General Neditch is a distant cousin 
of mine (third cousin) and the last time I saw 
him was in 1934 after the funeral of King 
Alexander of Yugoslavia. 


Constantin Foritch 
Ambassador of Yugoslavia 
Washington, D.C. 
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Lockheed’s 
P-38 Lightnings 





Lockheed P-38 Lightnings spelled such trouble 
that the enemy aptly renamed them “Fork-tailed 
Devils.” Primarily fighters, they raise additional 
hell as bombers, escorts, tank-busters and reconnais- 
sance planes. Swaths of smashed Axis planes with 
a suitable garnish of blasted ground installations 
testify to the P-33’s battle-ability. 


Weighing seven tons, heavily armored and whoop- 


ing along at 400 m.p.h. plus, these Lightnings might 
seem too much for one pilot to handle. But, handle 


it he does, and to tremendous advantage. The de- 


signers saw to that. Not the least of aids to maneu- 
verability they included are Fafnir Aircraft Ball 
Bearings on the controls! 

Combat equipment ... planes, ships, tanks, gun 
mounts, all types of mechanical equipment . . . is 
taking Fafnir Ball Bearings by the millions. Others 
are going into the machines that turn out this fight- 
ing equipment. “On duty” twenty-four hours a day, 


ble ON THE WAY! 


se { gl 






®, 


Photo, ¢ 





both at home and abroad, Fafnirs are setting per- 
formance records which promise much for the 
troublefree, frictionless operation of future peace 
time products. The Fafnir Bearing Company, New 
Britain, Connecticut, 


BALL BEARINGS 





ourtesy Lockheed Aircraft Corp, 
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FINANCIAL HURDLES 


The difficulties that ordinarily 
attend the financing of industrial 
enterprises on any large scale, are 
multiplied by abnormal war-time 
hazards. 


Your own business, like thousands 
of others, may be operating on a 
stepped-up basis which is straining 
your capital beyond the limit of 
effectiveness. Or perhaps, in hold- 
ing down production to your capital 
capacity, you must forego many 
opportunities for additional profit. 


In either case, our COMMERCIAL 
FINANCING DIVISION is at 
your service to analyze your require- 
ments and provide the funds you 
need, without any intérference with, 
or restrictions on your management. 


We are assisting many new clients 


today in a variety of situations. For 
instance, we assist in financing the 
purchase of a business, or if working 
capital is needed, we will make ad- 
vances against receivables, inven- 
tory or machinery. 
LIMITED LOSS LIABILITY 

Some clients obtain working cash 
by anticipating collections. . Our 
Limited Liability contract elimi- 
nates the risk of serious loss through 


the failure of their debtors to meet 
obligations. 


The advantages in COMMERCIAL 
CREDIT financing service are 
worth your investigation now. An 
executive will be glad to explain 
them either through correspondence 
or personal interview, at your con- 
venience. 


Commercial Credit Company 


Baltimore 


Subsidiaries: New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles Portland, Ore. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MORE THAN $68,000,000 
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"A new airfield in the Aleutians” —typical service of Diamond T 6 x6 Army trucks 


Hew Hests for the Eagle's Brood! 


A TINY new speck appears on the war-maps—a brief 
sentence in some cautiously worded communique— 
“From new bases our aircraft attacked enemy concentra- 


tions at ” That’s all, but it means that army 
engineers with American trucks have clawed another 
airfield out of the frozen tundra or steaming jungle. And 
what a difference each new nesting place 
can make to our gallant youngsters who 
wear the eagle’s silver wings! 
Thousands of trucks—unfailing, rugged 
Diamond T “prime-movers”—must lug 
countless loads of earth, rock and cement 


* DIAMOND 


BUY WAR BONDS FOR VICTORY 
— THEY WILL PAY YOU 
WITH INTEREST . . 


to make these prayed-for landing fields. Built into these 
trucks —into every Super-Service Diamond T engine 
—every frame and drive member—sweated home 
with every rivet and bolt—is the spirit of Diamond T 
men, brothers-in-arms to the fighting men they serve. 
Building war vehicles is our task today. Tomorrow, 
when Victory is earned, Diamond T will 
present to business men the world over, 
new and finer versions of Diamond T 
Super-Service Trucks to serve the world 
they have helped to save. 4 


DIAMOND T MOTOR CAR CO., CHICAGO 
Established 1905 


. AND LIBERTY 
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TRANSITION 





Birthdays: Lia 
DarneELL, beautiful 
Hollywood screen ac- 
tress, 20, Oct. 16 =... 
Epwarp R. Stettin- 
tus Jr. the new 
Under Secretary of 
State (NEWSWEEK, 
Oct. 4), 48, Oct. 22. 
“Mr. Stet” succeeded 
SuMNER WELLES, 
and is Acting Secre- 
tary while Cordell 
Hull is in Moscow 
..- Micnaet of Ru- 
mania, king by grace 
of Hitler, 22, Oct. 25. 





Marriages: Dav Luoyp Georcr, 80, 
the last war’s Prime Minister, astonished 
Britain by marrying Frances STEVENSON, 
55, his private secretary since 1913. When. 





Acme 


British Combine 


Ssh! Lloyd George kept it quiet 


she accompanied him to Versailles, Miss 
Stevenson was called “the blond bewild- 
erment” . . . Mrs. Rosert P. Scripps, 
widow of the publisher was married in 
Minden, Nev., to W. W. Hawerns, 
chairman of the board of the Scripps- 
Howard newspapers ... ELEANoR PowELL, 
$0, dancer and movie actress, was mar- 
tied to Marine Set. Guenn Forp, 27, 
former screen star, in Beverly Hills, Calif. 
She says she is giving up her career. 


Divorce: Ausert W. Duuina, Chicago 
engineer, was granted a Reno divorce on 
grounds of extreme cruelty from Mags. 
EuizasetH K. Druuine, author of “The 
Red Network,” after some 25 years of 
married life. Mrs. Dilling, who was in- 
dicted last January with 32 others on 
charges of conspiring to impair the mo- 
tale of the armed forces, had sought a 
divorce in 1942 but was then reconciled. 


Ho Hum! With a 
yawn and a stretch, 
2-year-old JmmMI£ 
Woop awakened from 
a six-month nap in 
Chicago. A victim of 
encephalitis (sleeping 
sickness), Jimmie 
seemed to improve 
after he was startled 
by a photographer’s 
flash bulb. 





Acnie 
Sweet awakening 





Associated Press 
another war 


Mrs. Wilson helped in 


The Widow: Mrs. Wooprow Wuson, 
widow of the President, christened the 
destroyer McDermut at Kearny, N. J. 


Stardust: In Chicago, ANN SHERIDAN 
chose Martine Cpt. Joun J. MAuik, “hero 


of Guadalcanal,” as her ideal pin-up boy. 
The FBI found he had been discharged 
from the Army because he was only 16 
and had bought his Marine uniform and 
medals in a store . . . JEANETTE Mac- 
Dona pb, singer and actress, changed trains 
in Atlanta with two suitcases—both full of 
food “in case we couldn’t get in the diner.” 


Royal P.A.: From Mexico, Ex-Kina 
Carot of Rumania hired Russet Birp- 
WELL, top-notch American press agent, 
to “tell my story” to the United States. 


-Son-in-Law: Capt. Joun Boerricer, son- 


in-law of Presipent Roosrve.t, was in 
the Naples area as a liaison officer in 
the Allied Military Government. He be- 
lieved “we are pushing forward in Europe 
the real work of reconstruction.” 





Associated Press 
Mary and Kathleen 


Daughters: Prue Minister Winston 

CHURCHILL slyly entered the control room 
of a London anti-aircraft battery during 
a Nazi nuisance raid to see his daughter, 
SuBALTERN Many, shout “Fire!” to the gun 


crew ... One of Subaltern Mary’s best 
friends, KATHLEEN » arrived in 
Moscow to be hostess for her father, 
W. Averett Harriman, new Ambassador 
to the U.S.S.R. Miss Harriman is on Jeave 
from NewsweEek’s London staff. 


G.I. Ladies: Because of ill health, 
Mas. Gen. Jean Knox, 35, director of 
Britain’s Auxiliary Territorial Service, an- 
nounced her resignation from the post she 



























































Make tomorrow’s plans with the War 
Bonds you buy today! And, as you 
save for Victory, guard health and 
clothes in a smart, long-wearing 
Alligator —truly, “the best buy in 
rainwear “! Finest quality, skillfully 
tailored, dependably processed against 
wind and rain. The Alligator Com- 
pany, St. Louis, New York, Los Angeles. 


ALLIGATOR 
Ctainwear Z 


because... IT’S SURE TO RAIN! 
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Whiting Portable Electric Jacks 
of this type are used by ordnance 
plants and the nation’s railroads 
for servicing locomotives. 


S and PRODUCTION EQuU!! 


CHEMICAL PLANTS e SERVICE t 













OxpNan CE plants that supply 
munitions for World War II 
are so vast that well-organized 
railroad systems are needed 
within the plant to handle 
explosives, shells, and incom- 
ing materials. 

To assure uninterrupted 
transportation, these locomo- 
tives must be efficiently serv- 
iced. Operations are speeded up 
with Whiting Portable Electric 
Jacks, which lift Diesels as 
easily as hoists lift automobiles. 
By saving manpower in ord- 
nance repair shops and reduc- 
ing idle time for locomotives, 
Whiting Jacks are giving a lift 


to America’s munitions produc- | 


tion. Whiting Corpora- 
tion, 15659 Lathrop 
Ave., Harvey, Illinois” 


_ stepmother, Jere Knicut, is a Wac second 
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International 
Betty Knight carried on for dad 


has held since 1942. She was the youngest 
general in the British Army ... Berry 
Knicut, 25, daughter of the late Mas. 
Eric Knicuat who wrote “This Above All,” 
enlisted in the Wac at Philadelphia. Her 


lieutenant . . . Mrs. Marcuertte Law 
Branyen, formerly Manarant or In- 
DORE, joined the Wayes in California. 


Found: No. 930 at 
the New York Found- 
ling Home was-a 10- 
day-old boy, aban- 
doned under the stairs 
of a New York apart- 
ment. The only clue 
to his identity: an 
Oct. 19 newspaper 





tucked under him— No. 980 


and opened to a list of servicemen missing 
in action. 





In the Draft: A New York draft board 
received a request for replacement of the 
lost 4-F card of Lierusszureusszasses 
WiILLieIMINIssissTEzzI HurrississteizzI, 
$3, former Siamese baker in jail in Denver 
for not having it. His names mean “great 
mountain,” “wonderful strength,” and 
“bear of the mountain.” The draft board 
wearily filled out another card. 


Deaths: ApmM1RrAL 
‘or THE Fieer: Sm 
Dupiter Pounp, 66, 
uatil recently Brit- 
ain’s First Sea Lord, 
in London, Oct. 21. 
A hero of Jutland, he 
built his 52-year ‘na- 
val career around the 
motto “Offense and 





: International 
this war started, he Pound 
predicted: “There’s es 

going to be-a hell of a fight in the next 
two or three years.” There was .. . Ban 
Bernig, stage, screen, and radio star, 1 
Beverly Hills, Oct. 20 (see page 74) ..- 
Marcet Boutesttn, 60, one of the world’s 
most noted chefs, in Paris (reportedly) on 
Sept. 18 . . . In London, Apmimar Sr 


Recinatp Hat, 738, former head of the 
British Naval Intelligence, Oct. 22. In the 
last war, he caught the famous German 
spy, Franz von Rintelen: 








Waen you toast a slice of pum- 
pernickel, or turn on the radio, 
or flick a light switch at home, 
the chances are you’re using alter- 
nating current. 


But many electrified railroads, 
electro-chemical plants, transit 
systems, coal mines, and machine 
shops need direct current — ob- 
tained from a-c lines by special 
conversion equipment. 


Today, ten percent of all energy 
generated in the United States 
goes through electronic rectifiers 
— converting a-c to d-c more effi- 
ciently, more dependably than it 
has ever been done before. 

Electronics is no new magic. 
For example, mercury-arc recti- 
fiers built by-G. E. for the New 
York subway have been in opera- 
tion since 1924, G-E electronic 
apparatus is helping hundreds of 


CHANGING A-C TO D-C —TO RUN A SUBWAY 


. 


war plants meet production sched- 
ules, improve quality, cut oper- 
ating costs, 

You can purchase standard 
G-E electronic apparatus that is 
ready for immediate installation. 
Or, where indicated, G. E. will 
build special apparatus. Each 
recommendation is backed by an 
intimate knowledge of your in- 
dustry. General Electric also 
supplies the complete electric 
equipment of which the electronic 
apparatus is a part. 


A call to our nearest office will 
put you in touch with a G-E in- 
dustrial-electronics specialist. 
General Electric, Industrial 
Division, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Hear the General Electric radio programs: 
“The G-E All-girl Orchestra” Sunday 
10 p.m. EWT, NBC—“The World Today” 
news, every weekday 6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS 


GENERAL@ELECTRIC 


676-128-8930 


The best investment in the world is in this country’s future BUY WAR BONDS 





“I got tired of sitting around the house, hoping you were 
taking care of yourself. So I decided I'd do something . ° 
toward taking care of you myself—and do some veal 
work toward getting you home sooner, on account of I’m 
kind of lonesome for the sight of you”. 


“So I came down to that big plant by the railroad tracks. 
Remember, we used to drive by it and wonder how 
they kept it so clean? Well, they make counting devices 
that go on all kinds of war stuff—in fact, your plane 
has one of their devices in its. altimeter.. And 
those counters on your machine guns, that tell you 
how many bullets you have left after each burst-— 
those are what I’m making, Jack—and you would 

be surprised how much comfort I get out of 
knowing that no sneaking hun can catch you 

out of ammunition without your knowing it. I’m 
good at my job, and I’m on good terms with my- 
self, so don’t worry about me any more. Just get your 
job done and get home!” 
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All women who are physically and paréntally 

able to take a place in industry’s war effort will find 
a deeper satisfaction in this work than any endeav- 
or they have ever engaged in... . because they will 

be helping friends and family to ‘‘get their job done. 
and get home’’. See the Want Ads in your daily 
paper, and go to your local U. S. Employment 
Service Office for advice . . . let them find your 

right war job today. 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News and What’s to be Expected 
in Tomorrow’s 





Capital Straws 


Another sign that big news from the 
Pacific can be expected soon: newspapers 
and press associations are sending addi- 
tional men to Hawaii . . . Note that Sum- 
ner Welles’s postwar organization proposal, 
hailed by his supporters as a prod for bold- 
er Administration action, conforms with 
the long-published UNRRA draft charter 
scheduled for formal adoption within a 
fortnight . . . Influential Republicans are 
making some quiet inquiries into the avail- 
ability of General Marshall as a Presiden- 
tial candidate, but there’s no indication 
he’s interested . . . The Justice Depart- 
ment may soon investigate the fire-insur- 
ance lobby, which is pushing legislation to 
eliminate Federal control over insurance 
regulation . . . Ralph McGill, editor of 
The Atlanta Constitution, has been offered 
directorship of the Farm Security Admin- 
istration but isn’t expected to accept. 


Navy and ‘Security’ 

There’s still some mystery attached to 
the Navy’s all-at-once announcement of 
98 Jap ship sinkings by U.S. ‘subs. Re- 
porters long have known that the Navy 
had a big backlog which it dug into for 
periodic announcements. And the explana- 
tion that “security” caused the delay 
doesn’t ring true because the Navy re- 
fuses to state how security was involved, 
claiming the explanation itself would pro- 
vide the enemy information. Reasons for 
delay in announcing some U.S. losses are 
clear. For instance, a ship lost in a Medi- 
terranean day action can be announced 
quickly because enemy reconnaissance is 
known to be good. Enemy successes in a 
Pacific night action are a different mat- 
ter. But the lack of a logical reason on the 
sub matter is causing reporters to credit 
the revelation to Elmer Davis’s insistence 
that Navy news be released while it’s still 
news. 


Tedious Tax Reporting 
Washington correspondents covering the 


tax story have a tough job, but occasional- . 
ly they get a helpful tip. Last week’s story 


that the Administration plans to practice 
economy is an example. After cooling their 
heels during a two-hour executive session 
of the Ways and Means Committee, they 


attended a joint press conference between 
Chairman Doughton and Representative 
Knutson, ranking minority member, which 
resulted in nothing but platitudes. After- 
ward, the reporters tagged down the hall- 
way after Knutson, who’s notably press- 
conscious and seldom. lets a newspaperman 
down. He told them to go back and tell 
Doughton that they had learned from 
White House sources that Byrnes and 
Vinson were working on an economy plan. 
Armed with this, the reporters barged back 
into Doughton’s office and wormed the 
story out of him. 


Discharge Button 


The thousands of men who have been 
honorably discharged from the armed 
services will soon wear an identifying in- 
signia to save them from embarrassment. 
Within a short time the government will 
begin issuance of an “Honorable Dis- 
charge” button of which this is the first 
published photograph. To get around the 
metals shortage, it is being turned out by a 














Middle Western manufacturer under a 
new process. The base is plastic, specially 
treated to make it conductive so that a 
thin layer of silver and then of gold can 
be added by an electroplating proccess. 


Brewster Union Lowdown 


In private conversations, United Auto 
Worker officials admit that their Brewster 
Aeronautical Corp. local is “rotten to the 
core.” The national body defended it in 
the plant-guards case, but is no longer 
willing to go to bat for it. The adminis- 
tration of local president DeLorenzo is 
roundly condemned. While he maintains 
the fiction of getting formal authorization 
from the membership or board of directors, 
actually his ruling clique dictates all union 
policy. This explains why local officers, 
for instance, have larger expense accounts 
than practically any other CIO officials. 
One current charge against the union, 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


however, is an old one. The Nazi sym- 
pathy angle was first publicized months 
ago. 
Trivia 

Secretary Hull’s Moscow junket was his 
first airplane trip; when he stepped out of 
the plane at Miami, the first stop, he’ 
beamed happily and remarked: “What a 
wonderful way to travel!” .. . Some fellow 
representatives are so sure that Clare 
Luce will write a play about Congress 
that they are careful not to let her catch 
them sleeping in the cloakroom . . . The 
reason Justice Black appeared on the 
Supreme Court bench last week minus his 
robe was because he had disqualified him- 
self in the case but wanted to hear some 
of the argument anyway. 





Trends Abroad 


Fiven the realistic Russian military 
commentators now give considerable cre- 
dence to theories that an internal German 


‘collapse may not be far off . . . Allied 


military men complain that it’s harder 
to get cooperation from co-belligerent 
Italians than it was before when they were 
subject to peremptory orders . . . Despite 
the talk, it’s probable that only small ele- 
ments of the Italian Fleet will be used by 
the Allies; Navy men feel that a fleet that 
wouldn’t fight for its own country isn’t 
going to fight well for the Allies . . . Lon- 
don financial circles believe Lord Keynes 
brought back substantial concessions for 
Britain on the world-currency plan as a 
result of his Washington talks . . . Some 
sources on Spain think estimates that 85% 
of the people oppose Franco are too low, 
that the figure is nearer 95%. 


De Gaulle ‘Liberalism’ 


Those fully familiar with the French 
Liberation Committee say its liberal rec- 
ord to date is not a proud one. Nazi-dic- 
tated decrees have been removed but few 
other basic reforms made. Although the 
de Gaullists were loudly critical of Gi- 
raud’s failure to restore the Crémieux De- 
cree protecting Jewish suffrage (see page 
30), it wasn’t until last week that the 
de Gaulle-dominated committee restored 
it. Two men, one a priest, held on sus- 
picion of complicity in the Darlan as- 
sassination have only just been released 
after months of fruitless investigation. A 
foreigner arrested oma charge later proved 
false was held incommunicado in a filthy 
cell for a week. All anti-Nazi political 
prisoners have been released, but scores 
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of anti-Fascist Italian civilians are still 
held and there’s no prospect of their early 
release. a. 


Canadian Notes 


Liberal party leaders have presented the 
government with a fifteen-point progress 
program; details haven’t been revealed, 
but it’s known to call for increased social 
security and a new labor code . . . Eski- 
mos, some families making as much as 
$35,000 a year by trapping, are being 
brought under Canada’s income tax; 
mounted police oversee the making out 
of returns . . . Don’t expect any sensa- 
tional revelations from the current govern- 
ment investigation of aluminum produc- 
tion and financing (Shipshaw project) ; 
the Liberal party dominates the investigat- 
ing commission and no minority report will 
be published . . . The search for a man- 
ager of the Canadian Broadcasting Corp. 
now seems to center on John Grierson, 
head of the Wartime Information Board. 


Swedish Haven? 


There’s increasing evidence in Sweden 
now of the plans of many Germans to flee 
there in event of a Nazi collapse. German 
concerns have lately conducted a suspicious 
number of “market researches” in an effort 
to locate investment opportunities. There’s 
also increased demand for real estate and 
other property from German sources. In 
fact, some Germans have already sneaked 
out through Denmark. Six came with the 
fleeing Danish Jews but were detected and 
interned. Sweden hasn’t answered the 
Allied notes on providing haven for war 
criminals and until the government’s posi- 
tion is known escaping Germans claiming 
political refugee status will provide a 
problem. Similarly Germans who got into 
the country and then operated businesses 
through Swedish dummies would be hard 
to handle under existing laws. 


Foreign Notes 


The exile governments have given their 
undergrounds orders to keep special watch 
on wanted war criminals to make sure they 
don’t get away in the confusion of an 
Allied invasion . . . Rationing has become 
so intricate in Germany that a housewife 
buying for a family of four may have to 
carry from 50 to 100 cards .. . The British 
Broadcasting Corp. plans to place special 
observers in neutral European countries to 
report on how its broadcasts are being 
received Wartime developments in 
coal utilization are expected to result in 
much more efficient postwar use of Britain’s 
coal reserves as well as improvements in 
the chemical and plastics lines. 

, 





Swiss Watch Scarcity 


. ie watches are likely to become 
harder to get, but not because of transpor- 
tation shortages. The reason is financial. 


Recently, Swiss merchandise has been paid- 





for with blocked dollars, but now Switzer- 
land is requesting payment in free franes. 
And it threatens to enforce the limited 
export quota set up last year—but con- 
veniently flouted—unless the demand is 
met. Hence, with domestic manufacturers 
turning out war materials, watches may 
become even more scarce. Incidentally, 
nowadays consumers should buy watches 
only from reputable dealers. Too many 
secondhand works with new faces and 
cases are being sold as all-new merchandise. 


Railroad Lines 


Now busy telling the public about their 
part in the war effort, the railroads plan 
shortly to start emphasizing the comforts 
and conveniences they'll offer travelers 
after the war ... Meanwhile, railroad men, 
gloomily viewing estimates that passenger 
miles next year will total 100,000,000,000 
(25% over 1942), say any additional pas- 
sengers will find themselves “not on the 
steps but on the station platform” .. . 
Two Western carriers are considering post- 
war use of specially designed jeeps that 
would run both on and off the tracks for 
maintenance work . . . Enthusiasm for 
Diesel-electric and other oil-burning loco- 
motives has been dampened somewhat by 
fears that American oil supplies are dry- 
ing up. 


Inflation Chance 
Some ranking «middle-of-the-road . eco- 


-nomists say privately that they think the 


so-called inflation gap is as much a buga- 
boo as a threat. They point out that a 
good many other “sure-fire” causes of in- 
flation have fizzled out. For instance, 
currency expansion, up from $4,500,000,- 
000 in 1929 to nearly $19,000,000,000, has 
brought only a relatively insignificant 
change in the price level. Similarly, the 


. Federal Reserve’s building up of excess 


“easy money” reserves in banks and gov- 
ernment deficit financing both brought 
dire warnings but not inflation. Now, with 
vastly expanded bank deposits and a large 
excess of purchasing power over available 
goods, there’s still comparatively little 
inflation. The economists warn, however, 
that while these phenomena are not in- 
flationary per se, they are the explosives 
for inflation, given the proper (or im- 
proper) state of public mind. 


‘Business Footnotes 


Many stores which once encouraged cus- 
tomers to use carryall shopping bags are 
now discouraging the idea; the bags are a 
shoplifter’s. delight . . . It isn’t generally 
known, but only some of the old freighters 
built at Hog Island during the last war 
were junked, and the last of the remain- 
der has been overhauled and put to sea . 
Despite wartime profits (244 times those 
of 1929 before taxes and renegotiation) , 
common-stock prices now only approxi- 
mate their average level since 1900 and 
are 50% below 1929 . . . Estimated 1943 
diamond output will far outstrip the previ- 
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ous all-time (1942) high of $42,000,000, 
when industrial diamonds accounted for 
more than 40% of production. 





Movie Lines 


Warner Brothers, whose release of 
“Casablanca” luckily coincided with the 
North African campaign and who current- 
ly are holding up “Passage to Marseille” 
to capitalize on Allied landings in France, 
are still aiming at future headlines in an- 
other war picture, “The Conspirators,” 
with Spain and Portugal as the back- 
ground ... Paramount is negotiating with 
Twentieth Century-Fox for rights to make 
a new version (featuring Diana Lynn) of 
“Seventh Heaven,” a film first made in 
1927 with Janet Gaynor and Charles Far. 
rell . . . Leo C. Rosten, the Leonard Q. 
Ross of H*Y*M*A*N K*A*P*L*A*N 
fame and author of a highly critical study 
of the movie industry, has been signed as 
a Warner Brothers script writer . . . Joel 
McCrea, owner of a California cattle ranch, 
is considering an advisory job with the 
Agriculture Department and may quit pic- 
tures for the duration. 


War Photo Rush 


The trickle of pictures from Germany of 
American prisoners and the recent increase 
in the number of photographs of Ameri- 
can wounded and dead has placed an added 
burden on the generally understaffed pic- 
ture agencies and photo departments of 
newspapers and magazines, Literally hun- 
dreds of letters flow into their offices each 
week requesting reprints of published 
photographs. Some write in for copies of 
group pictures—even of servicemen still 
in the United States—hoping to identify 
their boys. Every family with someone 
missing in action thinks he may be one of 
the pictured prisoners or wounded. Un- 
fortunately, the results in most cases are 
disappointing because, it either isn’t the 
right person or the pictures are too indis- 
tinct, even.in the enlargements, for identi- 
fication. 


Miscellany 


The radio industry is chuckling over 
Mutual’s trade ads wishing “great suc- 
cess” to the Blue network and its new own- 
er, Edward J. Noble; competition between 
the two chains is currently at a white heat 
. .. Damon Runyon, the King Features 
columnist, will become a Hearst war re- 
porter soon . . . Newspaper publishers are 
up in arms over the National Association 
of Broadcasters’ movie designed to lure 


_ retail merchants into radio advertising; 


the newspapers, struggling to hold their 


.. advertisers in the face of the paper short- 


age, may retaliate by cutting out program 
listings . . . The WPB paper division, to 
avoid freedom-of-the-press squawks, will 
indirectly cut down catalogues, house or- 
gans, etc., by further restricting paper al- 
lotments to commercial printérs. 
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HOTEL PENNSYLVAN! 






































It hasn't quite come to this yet, but... 
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No, it hasn’t quite come to this at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania. neato 

But, more and more, we are finding it difficult to 
accommodate guests who fail to make reservations 
in .advance—well in advance. 

And the war has brought other problems, too. 


For example, the manpower shortage, and Uncle 
Sam’s call to many of Hotel Pennsylvania’s em- 

















ployees mean that you may sometimes wait a little 
longer for your dinner to be brought to your table. 


Your laundry may take longer than usual. 


The suit you sent to Valet Service may be a little 
slower in coming back. 


But we are all doing our best to give you the 
finest service possible under difficult conditions. 
The newer members of our staff are being trained 
as quitkly as possible—and they are doing a splen- 
did job. 

While certain inconveniences are unavoidable in 
wartime, the Hotel Pennsylvania will maintain the 
really important services—the comfortable rooms 
with their famous beds . . . delicious meals, just as fine 
as our skillful chefs can devise under food rationing 
... restful relaxation, needed even in wartime. 

















YOUR DOLLARS ARE URGENTLY 
NEEDED FOR U. S. WAR BONDS 
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The Italian campaign probably won’t move as rapidly this 
winter as most Americans expect. Nevertheless, the slowdown 
should not cause alarm. The fact is there’s no pressing reason for 
an all-out drive now that the Allies have the important Southern 
Italy airfields and hold decided air superiority. It may be cheap- 
er to move at a moderate pace from now on instead of throwing 
in the number of divisions it would take to blitz the enemy. 


The fate of Rome is not yet clear. Allied strategists are anxious 
to avoid fighting in the ancient city, but they acknowledge that if 
the Germans choose to make a stand there, a fight cannot be 
avoided. The Pope understands the Allied position. 


Balkan invasion? Despite General Smuts’s hint that such a 
move is in the cards, don’t expect a major Balkan offensive this 
winter. Allied aid to guerrilla fighters in the Balkan countries un- 
doubtedly will be increased, however, and small forces of Allied 
troops may be landed there before winter is over. 


The food outlook for the coming year is not bad despite pre- 
dictions of “famines” of one kind or another. Even the farm 
leaders who were making glum forecasts of hunger early this 
year now acknowledge that, barring a catastrophe of unprecedent- 
ed proportions, Americans can expect to continue to feel pleasant- 
ly full after dinner. 


Shortages of some foodstuffs, such as butter, will continue. But 
even these probably will not be permitted to grow too acute when 
relief can be afforded by drawing upon the huge reserves piled up 
for Lend-Lease, rehabilitation, and the like. This remains the 
fact: The U.S. could export itself into a serious food shortage, 
but the policy now is carefully to avoid any such contingency. 


Meat famine predictions headlined last week should be viewed 
in this perspective: no over-all shortage of meat is in prospect. 
There may be a little less next summer than is now available, but 
the prospect should cause no panic. That’s the considered opinion 
of Department of Agriculture experts who have been pretty close 
to correct in their food forecasts. 


The tire outlook for next year grows increasingly grave. It now 


appears that even if the industry is able to make the 30,000,000 . 


tires scheduled for civilians, private automobiles will not get all 
of them. The Army indicates that its replacement tire needs will 
be larger than anticipated. . 9 


Mdeniniatiation advisers. have finally acknowledged that they 
have lost all but a tiny fraction of the farm vote. That’s the sig- 


nificance of F.D.R.’s blast at the farm organizations opposing his 


food subsidy program. The fighting tone he used indicated that 
the President’s Dutch is up and that Administration wooing of 
the farm bloc is over. 


Behind the decision were these factors: (1) The President’s ad- 
visers are convinced that it’s smarter politically to make a play 
for housewife and consumer backing by putting up a hard fight 
to hold the line; (2) the farm bloc’s argument that only higher 
prices will maintain production was punched full-of holes by this 
summer’s good crop record; (8) a new talking point is the ad- 
mission of one farm leader that he favored “a little inflation,” and 


(4) the fact that only three farming districts north of the Mason- 
Dixon Line are now represented by Democrats, despite past ef- 
forts to win over the farmers. 


F.D.R.’s subsidy program appears headed “for a deadlock in 
Congress despite this angling for popular support. The anti-sub- 
sidy forces in Congress claim they have enough votes for their 
measure banning subsidies to override a veto. 


Ewploye morale may be a much more important factor in pro- 
duction efficiency than personnel people heretofore suspected, 
manpower utilization experts of the War Manpower Commission 
believe. Their studies of plants with phenomenal production and 
cost records usually show exceptional worker morale. 


One of many cases cited: Two plants making the same gadget 
for the Army showed a wide difference in cost. One plant couldn't 
get its cost below $80 while the other could turn out the product 
for $37.50. Studies showed that the concerns were approximately 
equal in everything but morale, the low-cost firm having devel- 
oped this to an exceptionally high degree while the other paid 
little attention to it. Other evidences are the exceptional produc- 
tion records made by the Lincoln Electric Co. and Jack & Heints. 


The WMC is seeking means of utilizing this. new knowledge, 
made available through comparison of war output records, to in- 
crease production. It will probably be reflected more and more 
in WMC recommendations. : 


The lumber. situation has reached the point where drastic 
curtailment in use is now in prospect. Some moves to be ex- 
pected: reduction of wooden furniture output 15 to 20% below 
1942; use of more steel, less wood, in freight-car construction; use 
of more concrete in military construction and housing. 


D on’t expect any easing of the civilian supply situation before 
the middle of next year at least, not withstanding published re- 


ports to the contrary. It’s true that production of about 60 items | 


will be resumed early next year, but by the time they reach the 
market the present supplies will be exhausted with the result that 
no adtlitional goods will be available. As a matter of fact, less 
goods will be on the shelves, unless the war in Europe should end. 


Excess raw materials, now becoming available through cutting 
back of war programs and through lack of manpower and facili- 
ties to use them, probably will spawn more reports that civilian 
goods production will be expanded. But the WPB has other plans 
for these materials. They will be stockpiled to make the produc- 
tion program more flexible. With extra. materials on hand, WPB 
officials point out that it will ‘be possible for the first time to 
change programs quickly, when the war strategy requires such 
moves, without a lot of cutting and scraping. 


No bets are being taken on who will come out ontop in the 
current battle over contract termination. Comptroller General 
Lindsay C. Warren is ready for a last-ditch fight—and he’s s 


tough opponent—for the authority to make the final audit when 


contracts are canceled, 


Business interests are inclined to back the War Department's 
contention that the contracting officers should make the final 
checkup on canceled contracts in order to speed up payment. 
They fear that postwar plans which require industry to change 


- over quickly would be gravely hampered by a meticulous audit 


which might hold up. payment on war contracts for a long time. 
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Courageously, like the staunch, self-reliant 
citizens they are, America’s automotive ser- 
vice station operators, undiscouraged by cur- : 
tailed car sales, tire shortages, gas rationing, : 
resolutely carry on. They know that now, 
more than ever, they are needed to keep the 
Nation’s cars and trucks in top mechanical 
condition that these may play their vital 
role in the home front fight for victory. 


















: RUSCO pions IN 


ps BRAKE LININGS AND CLUTCH FACINGS 
—_ Back when self-propelled “‘carriages” were still frightening horses, 
, that RUSCO began providing service stations with brake linings and 
Be clutch facings of superior worth. 
itting Today, RUSCO’S celebrated brake linings and clutch facings are 
facili- going to war as essential equipment in jeeps, trucks, tanks. Today, 
vilian age ta . 
plans also, service station operators are trusting more than ever to the effi- 
oduc- ciency, dependability and customer-satisfaction of these RUSCO 
iy products. These products save wear and tear on both vehicles and 
such tires. Thus they build business for the dealer while helping him per- 
form a vital patriotic task. — 
n the RUSCO'S contributions to the progress of automotive service sta- 
— ‘ tions form but one phase of the manifold activities of this 112-year- 
when old concern. That's why, for the newest and best in the wide field of 
precision products, you should look with implicit confidence to 
nent’s RUSCO. 6 oS 






THE RUSSELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY : Precision Products. - ‘MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
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Now the Hun has real cause to call BRASS: 


DEVIL METAL’ 


T WAS a German scientist who christened brass: 
I Teufel Metall.” And now his choice of names has 
come home to roost, with brazen claws, on the Wehr- 
macht. For Yankee brass is spitting an endless stream 
of shells and bullets from British, French, Russian, 
and U. S. guns . . . making it even hotter than the devil 
for Axis forces ashore, afloat, and aloft. 

The first U. S. troops to fight in Africa sent back 
an unofficial citation to munitions industries here at 
home. They had expected a certain amount of trouble 
... duds, rim-firing, outsize shells that would jam their 
guns. But they had no such trouble at all. Banged 
around, buried in sand, moored in cases to buoys for 
days... it didn’t mean a thing to Yankee ammunition. 
Each hammer-fall paid off with a G. I. shot... on the 
nose ... right now! 


All of which bespeaks conscientious teamwork on} 
the home front. In this team, Bristol is doing every-' 
thing conceivable to keep its part of the faith. Every 
inch of Bristol Brass sheet, rod, and wire goes to the 
munitions makers as completely 1-A as we can make 
it... rolled and drawn to uniform tolerances excep- 
tional even for Bristol. For it is vital to us to know 
...as far as our own product is concerned . . . that 
every single time a gunner pulls his trigger on a shell 
of Bristol Brass, he has the best chance we can-give 
him to score a direct hit. 


BRISTOL BRASS 


The Bristol Brass Corporation, Bristol, Conn. 


$$$ BUY WAR pmeing TO BUY BRASS FOR Butters [[/{/f 
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‘Stalingrad Psychosis Pursues 
Nazis Retreating From Dnieper. 


Entrapment Again Is Threat 


as Reds Repeat .Pincer Tactics 
They Used in Don Bend Battle 


Just one year ago the battle of Stalin- 
grad reached its peak as the furious Nazi 
assault ground to a halt. The Germans 
didn’t know it then, but they had lost 
what may turn out to have been the most 
decisive struggle of the war. Last week 
the Nazis were threatened with another 


and greater Stalingrad. By a supreme mili-" 


tary irony it was taking form under stra- 
tegical conditions with an uncanny simi- 
larity to those at Stalingrad: 








This time, however, the Germans were 
fally aware of the avalanche that men- 
aced them. In the Reich, Adolf Hitler and 
his generals held what were probably 
some of the most anxious and soul-search- 
ing conferences of the war. Yet, curiously, 


‘ there were hints that German strategy 
was more concerned with the 


American threat from the west than the 
Soviet advances in the east. Thus, as the 
Nazis struggled at least to extricate ‘their 
armies from the trap, the commander in 
Southern Russia, Field Marshal Fritz 
Erich von Mannstein, was caught be- 
tween the bankruptcy of Hitler’s strategy 
and the advancing Red Army. 

When the German offensive against the 


: . ) 7 
Mannstein (left) faced the Red avalanche as the Fiihrer conferred at home; latest photo shows Hitler with R 


Kursk salient on the central front failed 
last July, the Red Army planned the cam- 
paign that reached its climax on the 
Dnieper. The Russian strategy was to 


. stretch the Wehrmacht so thin that at no 


section of the front would it have enough 
troops to throw in a real counterblow 
against a Soviet onslaught. Once the line 
was thus stretched, the Russians would be 
able to move their own reserves wherever 
they. chose and push for their goal: the 
Ukraine. 

After breaking the German thrust. at 
Kursk, the Russians made the first of the 
tactical feints that proved their strategic 
superiority. Striking against Orel, north of 
Kursk, they drew Nazi reserves from Bel- 
gorod, the bastion to the south. A sec- 
ondary’ attack lured more Germans down - 
to the Donets Basin. Then the Russians 
launched the main offensive—against Bel- 
gorod. The Wehrmacht. was beaten and 
made the first of this summer’s retreats. 
But the Germans withdrew fighting, ex- 
tracted their men skillfully, and made 
the Russians pay for each advance south 
to Kharkov. 

Then, with astounding rapidity and 
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: Newsweek—Fore 
The great battle of the Dnieper Bend showed an uncanny similarity to the 
Russian strategy unfolded at Stalingrad (upper maps) 


magnificent supply organization, the Red 
Army pushed through the Donets Basin 
and west toward the Dnieper, keeping up 
the unrelenting pressure along the entire 
front. No German troops could be with- 
drawn from the north or center while the 
Russians hammered their way toward 
Bryansk and Smolensk. Nor could the gar- 
risons of the Crimea and the Caucasus 
bridgehead move while Red troops ‘men- 
aced these southern outposts. 


Break-Through: When the Reds 
hurled the blow that opened last week’s 
battle, they used on the 150-mile Dnieper 
Bend front a smaller version of the tactics 
that held the Germans along the whole 
line. At Kiev and along the rail line to the 
Crimea, the Nazis were heavily engaged. 
Two Russian forces pushed on Kiev; two 
more closed in on Melitopol. To hold the 
Reds back the Germans rushed dwindling 
tank reserves to Kiev and drew on the 
Crimean garrison for the southern sector. 
Then the Red Army struck across the 
Dnieper at Kremenchug—150 miles south 
of Kiev, 190 ‘miles north of Melitopol.. In 
Berlin, a Major Sommerfeldt, representing 
the German High Command, broke the 
news in words of doom: “I am sorry I 
have to announce a Russian break-through 
on the German front.” 


Battlefield: The scene of battle was 
similar to that of Stalingrad. Last winter’s 
action began in the bend of another great 
Russian river, the Don. From their bridge- 
head north of the Kletskaya hills, the Rus- 
sians swerved south and east within the 
river bend. From the south another force 
moved up to close the pincers. 

On the Dnieper, the northern prong of a 
Russian pincers once more started closing 
from the heights above a river bend. Com- 
ing down from the right bank of the 
Dnieper, the Red Army plunged into 
steppe country sown with wheat. Below the 
Dnieper Bend, the Russian sputhern wing 
swung against the Germans defending 
marshy river land resembling that of the 
Volga and the lakes south of Stalingrad. 

Between the two forces and to the east 
lay another great industrial concentratior 
represented by the iron ore of Krivoi Rog, 
the manganese deposits of Nikopol, the 
iron and steel plants of Dnepropetrovsk, 
and the great metallurgical center of the 
Dnieper Combine at Zaporozhe, once pow- 
ered by the now broken 2,500-foot Dne- 
prostroi Dam—twin triumph with Stalin- 
grad of Russian industry and engineering. 


Battle: As in setting, so also the Rus- 
sian plan of battle on the Dnieper fol- 
lowed a fateful parallel with that at 
Stalingrad. Estimates of the Germans de- 
fending the Dnieper from Kiev through 
the Crimea ranged as high as 750,000 nien, 
and of these at least 500,000 were fighting 
in the Dnieper Bend. Two armies struggled 
within the Russian trap—the Sixth (re- 
constituted since Stalingrad) at Melito- 
pol, and the Seventeenth, once the Kuban 
garrison, now fighting in the north. 
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Against them the Russians hurled half 
a million men. From Kremenchug fifteen 
Red Army divisions—225,000 men bol- 
stered by 250 tanks and 200 artillery 
batteries—plunged south. They struck 
down along the rail line between two 
rivers toward Krivoi Rog and fanned_out 
to cut the rail connections between Kiev, 
Nikolaev, and the Crimea. Four days 
after the first blow, tanks and infantry 
severed the first line, the lateral railroad 
to Dnepropetroysk. The next to go was 
the direct line between Dnepropetrovsk 
and Krivoi Rog. Then Red forces smashed 
over the Dnieper north and south of 
Dnepropetrovsk, dooming the big city. 
. At Melitopol, where the southern Rus- 
sian prong cut in, German resistance was 
stiffer. In bloody counterattacks they 
struck at the Russians as often as 30 
times in a day, until, after a twelve- 


day fight, the city finally fell to the 


Red Army. 

The savage counterattacks at Melito- 
pol, and the determined German stand 
along the rail line north to Zaporozhe and 


along the Dnieper from there to Dnep- 
ropetrovsk, were a combined last-ditch 
struggle.to cover retreat from the Dnieper 


- Bend and the Crimea. In the peninsula, a 


frantic evacuation was under way. Leav- 
ing only enough troops to hold the Rus- 
sians facing them across the Kerch Strait 
in the Caucasus, the Crimean garrisons 
sped north to Melitopol and the Dnieper. 
They also left behind a great army of 
wounded soldiers—250,000 convalescents 
sunning themselves in the pretty villages 
of Russia’s Riviera. 

For nearly a year, the German Army, 
from its top generals down to its battered 
foot soldiers, has been ridden with the 
fear of entrapment. Ever since Stalingrad 
the threat of capture and destruction has 
hung over the Wehrmacht staff as it 
planned its strategy, over field com- 
manders shifting their eyes to their flanks - 
in battle, over troops wondering as they 
fought whether their own men or the 
enemy moved behind them. The Nazis 
themselves named this bogey the “Sta- 
lingrad psychosis.” 


Until last week their preoccupation 
with retreat ‘stood the Wehrmacht in good 
stead. Through the summer fighting, com- 
manders covered their flanks and with- 
drew skilfully and, except for battle losses, 
the divisions stayed intact. But on the 
Dnieper, another trap seemed about to 
be sprung. Four weeks ago Hitler, while 
paying a visit to eastern front head- 
quarters, was supposed to have told his 
generals: “The Stalingrad psychosis must 
disappear.” Last week, the Dnieper 
psychosis was more than ready to take 
its place. 


Super Carriers 


As part of its preparations for dealing 
the knockout to Japan, the United States 
will start construction soon of three giant 
45,000-ton aircraft carriers. Secretary of 
the Navy Knox last week revealed that 
the ships would be “very carefully com- 
partmented so they will stand a lot of 
punishment under the water.” Knox said 
they would be able to handle a new type 





WAR TIDES 





Covesed by intense artillery’ and 

aerial bombardment, American infantry 
crossed the Volturno last week by wad- 
ing, by swimming, and on _ pontoon 
bridges. As one dispatch said, “Allied 
tank and tank destroyers joined the in- 
fantry in a furious drive across the still 
flooded flatlands and into the heights be- 
yond.” A German communiqué acknowl- 
edged defeat by “superior infantry and 
tank forces on both sides of Capua.” The 
combination that did it was the American 
infantry-artillery-tank-air team, which 
has won repeated victories with casual- 
ties incomparably less than in the last 
war, 
‘ In 1919, the General Staff of the Army 
scanned the diagrammatic charts reveal- 
ing the costs in human sacrifice of the 
holocaust initiated by the Kaiser. Some 
8,000,000 had been killed and died; 20,- 
000,000 wounded. Of all the American 
dead in France, 89 per cent were infantry- 
men—doughboys. This meant that two 
out of every three American soldiers must 
be killed in future offensive warfare un- 
less protection for the attacking infantry- 
man could reduce the sacrificial costs of 
victory. 

Therefore, a conclusion was drawn: 
“Perhaps the answer is to be found in 
the tank, in mechanized warfare in- 
tegrated with the infantry attack.” The 
correctness of that deduction was regis- 
tered on the banks of the Volturno; it 
has been registered on nearly every vic- 





Tanks—The Steel Cavalry 


by Maj. Gen. PAUL B. MALONE, U.S.A. Retired 


torious American battlefield round the 
world. 

True, Hitler seemingly set the pattern 
in his world-shattering series of victories 
that swept all Continental Europe in con- 
quest; but the Nazi attack with the in- 
fantry-tank-artillery-air team had been 
repeatedly demonstrated at the Infantry 
School, Fort Benning, Ga., and at Fort 
Sam Houston, Texas, long before the 
name of Adolf Hitlér came flaming across 
the red pages of history. 

We had seen the British in the last war 
resurrect the forgotten idea of protecting 
the assaulting doughboy and thus save 
life. They developed the tank and sent 
the first steel-shod spearhead over the 
top at Cambrai in November 1917. The 
British tanks smashed through the Ger- 
man fortified position but, without sup- 
porting motorized infantry, were blasted 
by a single battery of German artillery 
which bowled over the unsupported tanks 
like helpless ducks before the repeating 
shotgun of a pot hunter. 

By that experience in 1917 future 
generations were warned that the tank, 
properly built, armed, and launched in 
sufficient mass, can become a decisive 
factor in ground warfare; that no tank 
can withstand the impact of high-veloci- 
ty artillery fire. 


As a young tank officer, - General 
Patton rode rough-shod over German 
trenches, crushed German machine-gun 


nests, and established the indisputable 
fact that the armored charger may, like 
the knight of old, crash through defen- 
sive formations with comparatively small 
losses and, with adequate speed, superior 
armament, and corresponding courage, 
may spread destruction and panic in the 
rear echelons of the enemy. The mean- 
ing behind this was that mobility had 
once again returned to warfare. 

This was the absolute essential to the 
revindication of the American doctrine 
of combat—the assumption of a vigorous 
offensive, which, in the language of Gen- 
eral Pershing in 1917, “must be empha- 
sized in every phase of training until it 
becomes settled habit of thought.” 

But the offensive must be steel-shod, 
shot-proof, and super fast: not delivered 
again with bare breasts alone. 

Out of this sound conception of offen- 
sive warfare grew the modern tank, the 
steel cavalry of the present day, shield- 
ing and containing (but not mounting) 
its rider. 

In the Philippines, at Alamein, in Rus- 
sia, and on every American battlefield 
the General Grants, General Shermans, 
etc., have vindicated the General Staff 
deduction: “The tank may be the an- 
swer” to victory at a less cost in human 
life. Its gyroscopic mount keeps the tank 
gun on the target. Its high-velocity ar- 
mor-piercing shell has left its Nazi com- 
petitors blazing wrecks on every decisive 
field of action. 
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LARDNER GOES TO THE WARS 























Political Thinking in the New Italy 


by JOHN LARDNER , 


Wr Firrh Army ADVANCED 
Forcres—TI saw a dozen Italian patriots 


and saboteurs a day or two after I got 


to Naples who had done some really 
bona fide killing of Germans and in- 
fringing of German equipment. The 
story they wanted to tell, naturally 
enough, was of how they worked and 
what they did to the enemy. They told 
it. It was good. But there were some 
Americans listening who were curious 
about other phases of the new Italy, and 
it seemed to me fully as natural that 
they should ask the questions they did 
even though it embarrassed’ the pro- 
moter of the forum and perhaps the 
patriots too. 

“What do you think of Badoglio?” 
asked one bumptious but plainspoken 
gentleman in the audience. 

The saboteurs stirred restlessly. There 
were bold souls, old and young, with 
consistent anti-German records among 
them, and probably they knew what 
they thought. Their spokesman, a mid- 
dle-aged lawyer, walked to the front of 
the group, cogitating intently, and when 
he stopped he made what seemed to 
everybody there a logical if not fiery 
reply. 

“At this minute in Italy,” he said, 
“the only choice is between Mussolini 
and Badoglio. So we are for Badoglio.” 


It men in the docile ‘and leisurely 
provinces of Southern Italy now freed 
by Allied troops are thinking of -some- 
thing beyond and better than the 
Badoglio government it seems almost 
certain we will find new, independent, 
violent action farther north in more in- 
dustrial sections. 

Lord Rennell of Rodd, AMG head, 
told me not long ago: “We would deal 
with liberal and democratic elements .if 
we could find them, but where are 
they?” A few such elements do exist 


- south of the German lines, chiefly in 


Naples, where several men. with pro- 
grams for a new Italy have smuggled 
themselves through from the north. 

One of these is a young man of 
famous liberal background whose name 
is kept secret because his wife and 
family are still in the north of Italy. He 
and other representatives of various 
political schools, including the Com- 
munist Vincenzo Ingangi, feel they are 
being patronized and somewhat slighted 
by the Allied authorities. But this does 
not worry them greatly. 

“Tt is a phase,” said a young man who 


temporarily calls himself Angelo. “Italy 
as a whole has no chance to speak now. 


When she does I think her friends will 


listen.” : 

There are things about Italian politi- 
cal thinking which may be easier to see 
here than they are at home. For ex- 
ample, liberals, democrats, and socialists 
are by no means automatically anti- 
royalist but rather the contrary. Angelo, 
Ingangi, Croce, Sforza, and ers 
lumped together in steady and long op- 
position to Fascism incline to favor the 
present monarchy because they feel that 
Italians generally favor it—and Italians 
generally think of the monarchy as a 
token of the first traditions of united 
Italy rather than as a governing force. 
I have seen demonstrations for King 
Victor Emmanuel in Apulia and for 
Crown Prince Humbert in Naples which 
were spontaneously enthusiastic. People 
of present-day Italy have shown they 
can be enthusiastic over sordid symhols 
as well as good ones, but in this case 
they show a sort of naive persistency 
which does not smell of politics. 


Equally naive perhaps is the ig- 
norance some current Italian statesmen 
show about the state of mind of the 
world outside Italy. Leopoldo Piccardi 
is thought to be a good man by Allied 
leaders here. He is Badoglio’s Minister 
of Commerce, Labor, and Industry and 
works smoothly with the Allied Military 
Government in Naples. He did not 
bring up the subject of Abyssinia him- 
self when I saw him but in answer to a 
question about the future he said: 
“Italy has put much valuable work and 
time into colonizing Abyssinia.” If that 
remark amounts to a theory of postwar 
spheres of influence, any man in the 
street in America or Britain could tell 
Signor Piccardi that he. doesn’t know 
what the score is. But Piccardi seems a 
mild and honest man. I do not think he 
is jingoistic or more poorly informed 
than many other Italians. 

In her own way Italy will probably 
establish her own form of democratic 
government—and soon. Meanwhile, hor- 
rors like the massacre of Cajazzo, which 
I saw and smelled personally, continue. 
As I write this the Germans are bomb- 
ing Naples, which seems to be the only 
thing they neglected to do to the city’s 
population before. It will take a big 
country to soak up this brutal gouging 
and sustain national idealism at one and 


the same time. 








NEWSWEEK 


of big twin-engined bomber, adding that 


-B-25. Mitchells (see page 27) were the 


largest planes hitherto ever to take off 
from a carrier. However, the Japanese are 
believed to have flown from carriers @ still 
bigger plane—the twin-engined Mitsubishi 
01, which has a greater wing span and is 
longer and heavier than the B-25. 


Italian Push 
Nazis’ ‘Leapfrog in Reverse’ 
Slows Allied Thrust to North 


Just how tough the Italian campaign 


has turned out was revealed this week by 
Gen. Sir Harold R. L. G. Alexander, com- 
mander of the Allied ground forces in 
Italy. The general addressed a group of 
war cotrespondents at his headquarters, 


and John Lardner of NEwWswEEK (see page 


24) told how the dapper Briton, arrayed 
in a khaki shirt, cavalry trousers and 
shiny high boots, summed up the fighting. 

The original plan in the Salerno land- 
ings, Alexander said, was to drive straight 


across the peninsula to the Adriatic, cut- 


ting off two German divisions facing the 
British Eighth Army and paving the way 
for a swift. dash to Rome. But “the Ger- 
‘mans were too quick for us’—apparently 
tipped off on the Allied landing plans they 
had planted the Sixteenth Panzer Grena- 
dier division facing the Salerno beach, 
and this unit was able to blunt the Allied 
thrust. - ; 

Now the campaign, Alexander said, had 
turned into the “very costly* and slow” 
job of slogging through the mountains. 
But he made cleat the Allied aim: “He 
who holds Rome holds the heart of the 
Italian people.” 


Counterattacks: The skillful, 
dogged fighting on the part of the Nazis 
was another reason for the slow Allied ad- 


_ vance. With the Volturno behind them, last 


week, the men of Lt. Gen. Mark W. Clark's 
Fifth Army thrust forward into some of 
Italy’s toughest combat terrain—the spiny 
Apennine ridges of the western sector. And 
the Germans brought into play again every 
kind of defensive trick, from savage coun- 
terattacks to mines and booby traps. 

They turned Mount Maasico, the jagged 
half-mile-high ridge running down to the 
sea above the Volturno, into a bristling 
armory of mortars and 88-millimeter guns. 
These peppered the plain below from which 
the British troops of the Fifth Army’s left 
wing battered up toward the ridge. 


Farther inland, where tough-terrain and 


bad weather had forced the Americans of 
the Fifth Army to use mule packs as 8 


“American casualties in Italy up to the start 
of the Battle of the Volturno, as revealed 
Secretary Stimson on Oct. 21, were 879 
$,047 wounded, and 2,848 missin total of 
6,774. These showed increases of 868 in the 
killed and 480 in the missing since the previous 
casualty toll issued on Oct. 7, but a decrease of 
2,881 in the wounded—e discrepancy which 
Stimson attributed to the difficulty of estimat- 
ing casualties in the heat of battle. 
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American engineers lay a pontoon bridge under fire on the Volturno ... 





... then the infantry pours across to attack the Germans 


means of supply, the Germans poured 
down a heavy artillery cross ‘fire into the 
valleys leading north. Here the Nazis’ pur- 
pose was to protect the approaches to their 
new defense line—stretching from Mount 
Massico over a series of ridges to Venafro 
and forming a formidable barrier some 90 
miles below Rome. 

To the center and north, along the ad- 
vance route of Gen. Sir Bernard L. Mont- 
gomery’s Eighth Army, the Germans sent 
heavy reinforcements. Time after time 
they launched counterattacks from high 
ground, trying to forestall the British 
plans. But always the tough Tommies re- 
bounded. They made their chief thrust 
from captured Campobasso along the road 
toward Isernia, key rail and highway 
Junction from which the enemy’s Mount 
Massico-Venafro line could be flanked. 

But this line was already being threat- 
ened by a British flanking thrust in the 
Adriatic sector. Celebrating the first an- 
Niversary of the Battle of Alamein, Gen. 
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Sir Bernard’ L. Montgomery’s Eighth 
Army drove westward across the Trigno 
River and toward Vasto, at the head of a 
transpeninsular road running southwest- 
ward through Isernia and Venafro. 

Allied planes supported the armies by 
striking deep into enemy territory. For- 
tresses and Liberators attacked many air- 
fields and railway bridgesnorth of Rome. 


Lights Across the Sea 


The RAF last week identified one of the 
secret weapons that beat the U-boats. It 
turned out to be an aerial super-searchlight 
of multimillion candlepower invented by 
Wing Comdr. Humphrey de V. Leigh, a 
former naval pilot. First installed in “Leigh 
Light Squadrons” more than a year ago, it 
destroyed the security once afforded the 
U-boats by darkness and, in the words of 
the Coastal Command, was “the keystone 
of the success of the air offensive against 
U-boats in the Atlantic.” 
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The King’s Navee 
Newman Finds Life Sporting 
on One of H.M. Warships 


Al Newman, a NEwswEEK correspond- 
ent who once covered sports, returned to 
London from the Mediterranean in a 
sporting way—aboard a British warship. 
He a the trip in the following dis- 
patch: 


She was one of his Britannic Majesty’s 
ships which fought at Jutland. You. return 
the salute of what seems to be a mile long 
line of British naval officers, meanwhile 
being very careful not to trip over your 
own feet. Soon you find yourself standing 
at attention on the flagdeck as she leaves 
port—the only fleck of khaki in long lines 
of Royal Navy tropical white uniforms, 
the only American in a little world so 
aad British that it appalls one at 

rst. 

But H. M. officers are perfect hosts and 
soon put you at your ease. The wardroom 
has comfortable leather furniture covered 
with plain white slipcovers. There’s an | 
electric fireplace surmounted by photo- 
graphs of the King and Queen. In one 
corner is a bar, for the British Navy is 
not dry like ours. 

Each morning sailors are served their 
tot of “Nelson’s Blood”—rum—from a 
huge polished copper pot. For officers the 
wardroom bar opens briefly at 10:30 a.m., 
from noon to 1:30 p.m., from 6 to 8:30, 
and from 9 to 11. Since the liquor is tax- 
free, excellent Scotch and rye are 6 cents 
a shot. The beer supply in these thirsty 
gaan climes has long since van- 
is 


Spit and Polish: There are four of 
us passengers and we live in a screened- 
off section of the dining room, sleeping on 
army cots. It gives you a strange sensa- 
tion of living in a tent aboard ship. We 
have Royal Marines as batmen. Mine 
catches me brushing my own shoes the 
first morning out and nearly throws a fit. 
That, he informs me politely but firmly, 
is one of his jobs and there'll be no more 
such nonsense. The others don’t make this 
faux-pas for they’re naval officers and 
used to being waited on. 

We passengers dress every night for 
dinner, but the watch officers don’t: Most 
of them wear white coveralls while at sea. 
However, when we reach Gibraltar, the 
spit and polish routine goes on again. The 
captain reviews the marines, and the ma- - 
rine band plays on the quarterdeck each 
morning. 

When a British ship is at sea, the offi- 
cers drink very sparingly if at all. But 
once she makes port, particularly on a 
homewardbound voyage, there’s consider- 
able celebrating. On our first night at 
Gibraltar the wardroom fills with naval 
officers from neighboring ships. They’re 
uniformed in white messjackets, long black 
trousers, and blue cummerbunds. Your 
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correspondent looks like a poor man’s 
MacArthur in the tropical dress uniform 
of the United States Army. 


Fun and Frolic: The bar stays open 
late. The atmosphere is one of digni- 
fied merriment until the stroke of mid- 
night when five outrageous figures pop 
into the wardroom from the quarterdeck. 
They're officers from a neighboring de- 
stroyer and they’ve got themselves up as 
four repulsive Arabs followed by an ex- 
ceedingly’ dignified British explorer com- 
plete with monocle and sun helmet. | 
_ They march around the room three 
times, blowing a horn captured at Tobruk 
and jabbering in strange tongues. For some 
obscure British reason this is regarded as 
a challenge to battle and it’s taken up. 
Each invader finds himself in a wrestling 
match with one of our ship’s officers and 
what was a somewhat solemn party turns 
into a grand brawl. Hostilities cease only 
after one of our side has removed his 
adversary’s trousers or “debagged” him. 

Then everybody has a drink and after- 
ward we passengers are invited to the de- 
stroyer’s wardroom for fun and games. We 
clamber across several other ships in the 
dark at risk of life and limb but finally find 
ourselves in the tidy little wardroom of the 
destroyer with our mad hosts. The fun and 
games consist chiefly of hanging by your 
toes from conveniently located steampipes. 

Then when that grows stale we play the 
Eton wall game. Nobody knows the exact 
object of this contest which has been 
played annually at the famous public 
school for centuries but it’s great fun. Two 
teams get up against a wall, put their 
heads down against each other, and push. 
At the right psychological moment some- 
body throws in a ball—a cushion in this 
case. Your correspondent’s American foot- 
ball instincts get the better of him, so the 
end of each scrimmage finds him curled 
snugly about the cushion, on the bottom 
of the heap with a sea boot in his face. 


Sprouts: Your cold-weather appetite 
returns as the ship heads north in the At- 
lantic from Gibraltar and you find yourself 
appreciating the Royal Navy’s strenuous 
eating schedule which runs as follows: a 
huge breakfast at 8; a cup of bouillon at 
10:30; a full-course dinner at noon; tea at 
4, consisting of white bread, jam, cake, and 
tea; then an appalling soup, fish, and meat 
display which uses up nine eating tools 
and is guaranteed to give you indigestion 
until breakfast time. 

Life settles into routine eating and sleep- 
ing and the melancholy whistle of the 
bosun’s pipe calling to anti-aircraft sta- 
tions, for these are dangerous waters. 

Finally, the green English countryside 
swims up over the gray horizon and you’re 
on a train up to London, not believing that 
coldness and dampness and fog could feel 
so good. You are as completely happy as 
anyone could be, but suddenly a -nasty 
thought strikes you—you have arrived in 
this embattled isle just in time for the 
Brussels-sprouts season. 
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Fine attack and reconnaissance photographs show smoke billowing from the 


100-acre Focke-Wulf factory at Marienburg in East Prussia... 


Hits and a Miss 


The -heavy night bombers of the RAF 
swarmed out over the Reich last week 
and scored three direct hits on German 
cities plus what may have been a near 
miss. The direct hits were on Hannover 


and Kassel. Some 1,500 to 2,000 tons of. 


bombs hit Hannover, a city which may 


now be as badly smashed up as Hamburg. - 


The Germans -have described previous 
raids as starting a “wave of annihilation 
and destruction” that “swept through the 
town.” One thousand five hundred to 
2,000 tons of explosives fell on Kassel in 
a raid the Nazi High Command tersely 
termed a “heavy terror attack.” 

The near miss was Leipzig, 60 miles 


south of Berlin and just far enough from ~ 


British bases so that it had never been 
heavily raided.,Its luck may have held 
last week. The RAF told. of smashing 
hard at the city but through terrible 
weather which made the target extremely 
hard to identify. The German com- 
muniqué didn’t mention Leipzig as hav- 
ing been raided at all—a very curious 
fact since the Nazis neither are able nor 
attempt to conceal any really large raid. 
For once, the soupy weather may have 
thrown the bombers off the beam. 


Brothers-at-Arms 


For the first time since the war began, 
the Allies last week gave air support to the 
patriot armies of Yugoslavia, Struck by 





Italy-based bombers the chief blows fell on 
vital German communication points, in- 
cluding Skoplje, on thé Belgrade-Athens 
railway, and Nish, 100 miles farther north, 


_ the janction point for supplies coming from 


Belgrade and Sofia. On the Dalmatian 


coast American P-40s surprised and de- 


stroyed six Stukas attempting to bomb 
Gen. Josip (Tito) Brozovitch’s Partisans. 
Other Warhawks bombed and strafed the 
German-held harbor of Split, halfway down 
the Yugoslav coast. 

This aid came at a time when it was 
badly needed, for Field Marshal Erwin 
Rommel had already started to carry out 
Hitler’s reputed orders calling for the 
smashing of all Yugoslav resistance. Rom- 
mel’s first step was to recapture the harbor 
town of Susak, opposite Fiume, as well as 
Ogulin, important Croat railroad junction. 
But the Partisans fought. back, wresting 
from the Nazis the important iron mines 
of Ljublja southeast of Zagreb, and beat- 
ing off attempted: enemy landings on the 
Peljesac Peninsula and the Adriatic islands 
of Hvar and Mljet. These, outposts lie 
among the many islands that are staging 
points for ammunition and food supplies 
brought in by small Partisan vessels op- 
erating under the protection of the Allied 
air forces and navies. 

Though the intensified German effort 
had given a new impetus to Yugoslav re- 
sistance, it failed to produce any evidence 
of improved relations between the Parti- 
sans and the rival resistance troops of 
Gen. Draja Mikhailovitch: On the con- 
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trary, Tito protested to President Roose- 
velt against the gift of four bombers to the 
Yugoslav government in exile. 


Greece: Just as the differences be- 
tween the Yugoslav groups precluded all- 
out cooperation against the Germans so 
full-scale resistance in Greece was made 
impossible by mounting animosity between 
two leading Greek guerrilla factions—the 
EDES (National Democratic Liberation 
League) , led by Genera] Zervas, and the 
left-wing EAM (National Front of Libera- 
tion). Though the Nazi-fostered .strife be- 
tween the EDES and the EAM is pure- 
ly concerned with Greek internal politics 
and untinged with the racial _bitter- 
ness that colors the feuds of Tito’s 


Croats and Slovenes with Mikhailovitch’s - 


Serbs, the two Greek parties last week 
came to blows. 

The fighting itself was minor. But the 
dangers of the situation were sufficient to 


prompt a broadcast plea from Gen. Sir - 


Henry Maitland Wilson, British Command- 
er-in-Chief in the Middle East. He ap- 
pealed to both parties to cease their “frat. 
ricidal strife.” 


Subs’ Score 


‘ The Navy on Oct. 19 quietly let out 
the news that American submarines had 
sunk 98 Japanese merchant ships that 
had never before been mentioned in com- 
muniqués. Similarly, they had probably 
sunk five more and damaged another 45, 








International 
. and the close and concentrated pattern of bomb hits after the Fortress 
raid that put the aircraft plant out of commission 


making a total of 148 hitherto unrevealed 
Japanese ship sinkings. The news, Secre- 
tary Knox said, had been withheld up to 
now for “security reasons.” 

The newly announced sinkings increased 
the score for American submarines since 
Pearl Harbor to 319 Japanese warships 
and noncombatant vessels sunk, 36 prob- 
ably sunk, and 105 damaged—a total of 
460. A simultaneous release, covering all 
Japanese shipping losses chalked up by 
forces under naval command gave the fol- 
lowing breakdown: 125 Japanese warships 
sunk, 28 probably sunk, and 152 dam- 
aged: 469 noncombatant ships sunk, 64 
probably sunk, and 319 damaged—a grand 
total of 1,157 Japanese ship casualties. 


Significance———— 


The enormous losses American subma- 
rines now are inflicting on Japan’s weak- 
est war arm—its shipping—showed that 
the United States was drawing dividends 
from its far-sighted and vigorous subma- 
rine program. Just. before Pearl Harbor, 
this country had 111 submarines built and 
78 under construction, or a total of 184. 
But since then, the submarine picture has 
been greatly expanded: authorizations for 
150 or more additional ships are sufficient 
to provide a fleet of some 330 submarines 
by 1945..So far, despite the damage they 
have inflicted and the risks run while 

the war to the enemy’s closest 
home waters,” as the Navy put it, the big 
actual and potential submarine fleet has 
suffered only 12 announced losses. 
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But the strength of the Navy’s subma- 
rine arm has by no means been confined 
merely to increasing the number of its | 
new ships, now standardized as long-range 


.1,525-tonners carrying 65-man crews and 


ten torpedo tubes. Besides introducing 
many such improvements as showers, air- 
conditioning, and increased comforts for 
the crews, the Navy has supplied its ships 


‘with constantly improved operational 


equipment—better listening devices and 
diving mechanism, for example, that has 
cut submersing time in half. Armor and 
armament have also been improved. 


Rabaul ‘Triumph 


_ Mitchell B-25s Prove Again 
They’re Top Medium Bombers 


The Japs were out to disprove Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur. So they lined up 
scores of fighters around Rabaul to protect 
the base whose back, the American general 
had said, was “broken” in the great Allied 
raid of Oct. 12. The Zeros got their chance 
for revenge probably before they expected — 
it. For out of skies so stormy and cloud- 
laden that long-distance raids seemed out 
of the question, the mad Yanks came 
again—this time in low-flying waves of 
unescorted twin-engined Mitchell bombers. 

After the first bombs exploded, the Japs 
closed in. Against the leaden skies, the 
Zeros darted and whirled. They also 
pounced on a second Allied wave and car- 
ried on the fight for 23 minutes. But after 
it was all over 24 Zeros had been shot 
down against only three Mitchells downed. 
On top of that, the Yanks had knocked 
out 86 Jap planes on the ground and - 
smashed ‘up shipping. 


Mediums: The triumph was an old 
story for the Mitchell B-25, the plane that 
bombed Tokyo. The low-slung rangy 
North American Aviation, Inc., plane with 
the two Wright Cyclone engines, triangle 
landing gear, and familiar twin rudders 
had already made its mark on fronts the 
world over, from Italy to China and from 
the Aleutians to Germany, as the undis- 
puted king of the medium bombers, It was 
a reputation built up on _ reliability, 


. stamina, and versatility in jobs ranging 


from long-range and skip-bombing to 
strafing and anti-submarine patrols for 
both the Army and the Navy. 
Because of its outstanding combat qual- 
ities, the Army recently decided to con- 
centrate its medium bomber program on 
the B-25, made by the corporation which 
also turns out a famous fighter, the P-51 
Mustang. This it did at the cost of taper- 
ing off production of another first-rate 
medium, the Martin B-26 Marauder, Al- 
though the B-26 had excelled on almost 
as many fronts as its rival, the Mitchell 
had outscored it on three vital counts—it 
performed better with one motor shot out; 
it had lower landing and take-off speeds, 
permitting it to operate on smaller fields; - 
and it was easier to maintain. With all 
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this to back it up, the Mitchell is becom- 
ing ever more deadly, since newer models 
have been given heavier armament as well 
as increased range and speed. 


Strife at Sattelberg | 


The 3,200-foot Sattelberg, or “saddle 
mountain,” so named by former German 
colonists for the saddle-like plateau be- 
tween its two high peaks, lies 10 miles 
northwest of Finschhafen and 6 miles in- 
land from the coastal village of Bussim in 
Northern New Guinea. On its upper 
slopes, the moss-hung branches interlace 
to form a sunproof roof above the forest 
floor, where only an occasional bed of 
orchids or the flashing feathers of a bird 
of paradise brighten the deep gloom. 
Above the forest, conspicuous on the 
northeast rim of the plateau, stand the 
dilapidated buildings of a Lutheran mis- 







sionary society. 


It was from these buildings that Japa- 
nese soldiers, recently driven out of 
Finschhafen and other New Guinea bases 
last week sallied forth in a desperate at- 
tempt to reach the coast. Snaking through 
the dank forests on the south side of the 
mountain, they fought their way past 
Australian bush patrols to the River 
Sang, then worked eastward downstream 
toward the sea where the Diggers repulsed 
the attempts of an amphibious contin- 
gent to relieve them. . 

Apparently the Sattelberg had become 


headquarters for all the Japanese cut off 


on the Huon Peninsula by the Australians’ 
capture of Lae and Finschhafen and their 
drive up the Markham and down the 
Ramu toward .Madang. Enemy troops 
poured down the mountain to reinforce 
the others on the stream. In heavy fight- 
ing, the native-village of Katika, 3 miles 
north of Finschhafen airdrome and only 
1 mile from the sea, was taken by the 






Japs and again retaken by the Aussies. 

So serious was the situation that Gen- 
eral MacArthur sent a flight of Liberator 
bombers to help the embattled Diggers 
of the Australian Ninth Division. In the 
heawiest raid ever carried out in New 
Guinea, they dropped 221 tons of bombs 
on the Sattelberg. 

At the same time, 150 miles northwest, 
the Middle East veterans of the Aus- 
tralian Seventh Division also encountered 
determined Jap resistance as they ad- 
vanced toward Bogadjim, southern out- 
post of the big enemy base at ang. 
Instead of retreating, the Japs began to 
fight back in earnest. Once again Mac- 
Arthur called up his fliers. This time, 
Australian fighter-bombers -and Kéitty- 
hawks showered the Japs with bullets, 
while Mitchell medium bombers strafed 
the good road which had been con- 
structed by the Japs between ‘Bogadjim 
and Madang. 






























































WAR TIDES. 





Can Carrier-Based Aviation Conquer the Jap Homeland? 
by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 


Recently articles by Hanson Bald- 
win have appeared in The New York 
Times dealing -with Pacific strategy 
which were so interesting that a few ex- 
cerpts are quoted for the purpose of 
analysis. The first statement—“but to- 
day and for the duration of this war the 
main Japanese islands are our principal 
objective in the Pacific”—is sound. It is 
not the objective but the best method 
for accomplishing the purpose about 
which there can be any controversy. The 
next statement—“continuous and inten- 
sive short-range air bombardment and 
probably, eventually, the actual invasion 
and occupation of the main islands of 
Japan must be our eventual objective”— 
is also sound and corresponds with our 
strategy in the European campaign 
against the Nazis. 

Then next follows a discussion of am- 


‘phibious operations against the Kuriles 


and eventually against the northern 
Japanese island of Hokkaido from Ha- 
waii or Dutch Harbor, supported by 
carrier-based aviation and by land-based 
air power operating from Attu and Kiska. 
In general, the author of the article dis- 
cards this method of approach on account 
of the weather. Yet in the southern 
Kuriles are found the only non-Soviet 
bodies of land in the Northern Pacific 
which, if captured, held, and supplied, 
might afford bases for the strategic 
bombing of Tokyo, 650 miles distant. 


There then follows a discussion of 
amphibious operations based on Hawaii 
against Japanese Central Pacific positions. 


In it are mentioned the names of several 
key atolls that must be occupied or 
neutralized, and the statement is made: 
“Carrier-based aviation, if used in suffi- 
cient superiority and with adequate skill, 
can support an amphibious operation 
adequately. We now have that degree of 
carrier superiority that is requisite for 
success in such amphibious operations.”. 

Granted that we do have carrier 
superiority to insure the occupation of 
the many Central Pacific atolls. But these 
are minor amphibious operations, and, if 
successful, how far along are we toward 
the principal objective, attack of the 
main Japanese islands? And how does it 
provide us with the short-range air bases 
essential for the strategic and continuous 
air bombings of Japan, or for the support 
of our troops, if we undertake the in- 
vasion of Japan from Hawaii, a base 
nearly 3,400 miles away? 

The invasion of Japan proper is a 
totally amphibious operation requiring 
air and sea superiority at the point of 
attack, with reserves constantly poured 
in from nearby bases. How can the 
carrier-based air forces fulfill the require- 
ments of that constant air cover ‘so 
necessary for a major amphibious in- 
vasion? Carrier air forces may support 
land-based air, but they cannot replace it. 

Finally comes the statement: “Given 
sea-air superiority, which we now have, 
these are great and compelling reasons for 
a Central Pacific attack.” 

No one can dispute the logic of this 
argument, provided that too much time 
is not spent in cleaning up Japanese mid- 


_man homeland from the west cannot be 


Pacific islands, that the attack hooks up 
with MacArthur’s move north, and that 
the Central Pacific strategy is subordinate 
to that of MacArthur in the attempt to 
attack the heart of Japan. 


Much research has been spent in the 
past on the feasibility of the Central 
Pacific approach in case of war with 
Japan, and the consensus has been that 
we must have adequate bases nearer to 
the heart of Japan than Hawaii to make 
a direct attack at that heart successful. 
And with all its advantages, Hawaii is 
only a pinpoint in the ocean compared 
with Australia as a base for major am- 
phibious operations. 

Everything that has happened thus far 
in the European war seems to support 
this contention. Close as the Germans 
were to the British Isles, they failed in 
their bid for invasion. They did not have 
superiority in all three arms, land-sea-air, 
and, above all, the air arm could not ful- 
fill its job. And an invasion of the Ger- 


made until all necessary requirements 
are fulfilled. In the campaign against 
Italy, which is the best example of total 
amphibious war, nearby bases had to be 
established in North Africa first, then 
Sicily mopped up to get fighter air bases 
closer to the mainland before the move 
into Italy started. Even with land, sea, }. 
and air control the going is tough. Can 
any invasion of the Japanese homeland 
succeed unless it employs the full assets 
of total amphibious war as illustrated by 
the campaign in Italy? 
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~ Moscow Meeting Under Way 
in Glow of Optimistic Cheer 


Speed and Smooth Schedule 


Hint at Progress Being Made 


by Allied Foreign Chiefs 


The centerpiece on the table was in the 
form of three intertwined flags—Ameri- 
can, British, and Russian. The symbolism 
was real and important. For around that 
table in the onetime music room of the 
Spiridonovka Palace gathered the foreign- 
affairs heads of the United States, Brit- 
ain, and Russia. Although the three 
countries had been linked by war for 
nearly two years, this was the first formal 
meeting of their representatives. 

In Washington, London, and Moscow 
statesmen had held their breath as the 
conference started. There were so many 
things that could easily wreck it. But as 
the daily meetings went on between the 
delegations of the three powers, a distinct 
glow of optimism emanated from the So- 
viet capital. There was no sign of any 
serious dispute. Neither was there any 
news of exactly what was going on. But 
in the atmosphere, in the personal actions 
of the diplomats were all the indications 

success. 

‘The welcome - accorded Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull and Foreign Secretary 
Anthony Eden on Oct. 18 set the tone for 
the meeting. At the very moment that 
Hull stepped down from his four-engined 


Douglas transport at the Moscow airport 
a military band struck up “The Stars an 
Stripes Forever” and quickly followed with 
the “Internationale.” British, American, 
and Russian flags whipped in the breeze. 
A crack platoon from the Moscow garrison 
snapped to attention. Foreign Commissar 
Vyacheslaff Molotoff advanced to meet 
the Secretary and the two inspected the 
guard of honor. As they did so, a dozen 
Soviet cameramen began taking pictures. 
Hull turned to Molotoff and said: “I 
thought we had all the cameramen in 
America.” The Foreign Commissar re- 
plied: “No, we have at least 1 per 
cent of them.” 

An hour later, Foreign Secretary Eden 
swept down out of the skies in a Libera- 
tor bomber. Wearing a brown felt hunting 
hat he stepped from the plane, and the 
band swelled forth with “God Save the 
King” and. the “Internationale.” Then 
when the guard of honor marched past— 
with a new parade step in which they 
stamped their feet on the ground—Molo- 
toff remarked: “We diplomats must learn 
from the soldiers who are harmoniously 
keeping in step.” This seemed to strike 
Eden as ‘a good idea for he replied: “Yes, 
we must keep in step.” 


Business: The conference settled down 
to business as soon as the American and 
British delegations arrived. In deference to 
Hull, the Russians changed their usual 











Sovfoto Radiophotos 
Foreign Commissar Molotoff welcomed Secretary of State Hull and Foreign Secretary Eden to the Moscow conference 


practice of beginning talks at night and 
continuing them until dawn. The formal 
meetings were held in the afternoon, fol- 
lowing a briefing session which Hull and 
Eden each held with their respective aides. 
Then they went to the Spiridonovka 
Palace, a onetime Moscow merchant 
prince’s flat-topped mansion set behind a 
walled garden and a tennis court, which 
was converted into an official guest house 
by the Soviets. 

Exactly twelve chairs were drawn up at 
the circular conference table in the music 
room. Three smaller tables flanked the 
main one. ‘The light from a crystal chan- 
delier shone on the green tapestry and oak 
woodwork and cast its rays on a painting 
of the signing of the Anglo-Russian alli- 
ance last year. Large Dutch stoves built 
into the corners of the room and reaching 
to the ceiling provided a warm glow of 
‘heat. 

The aides assisting Hull, Eden, and 
Molotoff varied from day to day. In the 
first meetings the foreign chiefs were sig- 
nificantly. accompanied by their military - 
advisers: Lt. Gen. Sir Hastings L. Ismay, 
Churchill’s tall, husky, square-faced chief 
of staff; Brig. Gen. John R. Deane, former 
secretary to the Combined Chiefs of Staff 
in Washington and slated to remain in 
Moscow as head of an American military 
mission; and Marshal Klementi Voroshi- 
loff, Russian commander-in-chief up to 
1940. 

A good deal of the optimism about the 
meeting sprang fromthe fact that these 
first talks at which the military advisers 
were present apparently proceeded smooth- 
ly, for they were concerned with the ex- 
plosive question of the second front. With 
that hurdle past, political discussions 
could get under way. In this field the ad- 
visers were James C. Dunn, political 
expert of the State Department, William 


‘Strang. of the British Foreign Office, and 


Andrei Vyshinsky, Russian delegate to the 
Mediterranean Commission. The new 
American Ambassador, W. Averell Harri- 
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... and reflect the intense bitterness aroused in the Soviet 


man, also acted as a personal adviser to 
Hull. 

Something of the pace of the discus- 
sions was indicated when the dapper 
Jimmy Dunn walked into the lounge of 
the American Embassy, flopped into a 
chair, and said: “By God, I’ve got a vaca- 
tion.” A correspondent asked if the con- 
ference was over and Dunn wearily 
replied: “Hell, no. I’ve got ¢ 45 minutes off 
with nothing to do.” 


Precautions: All the foreign chiefs 
established offices in Spiridonovka House, 
with quarters for their principal advisers 
as well as for more minor officials. Thou- 
sands of words had to be copied from the 
minutes of the meetings and a flood of 
reports sent to London and Washington. 
Hull’s staff was obliged to set up an addi- 
tional office in the game room of the 
American Embassy, where the work table 
was a former table-tennis court and the 
staff sometimes took time off to shoot 


kelly pool on a pool table. The files were 
put up in a cocktail room and guarded 
night and day by two men who slept there. 

As a result of all these precautions, 
American and British correspondents 


found themselves with practically nothing - 


to write about. What they did have came 
mostly from press conferences held by 
Michael J. McDermott, chief of the cur- 
rent-information division of the State De- 
partment, who accompanied Hull. Mike 
McDermott astonished newsmen accus- 
tomed to Soviet methods by offering to 
hold four press conferences a day. Two 
were finally agreed: upon, and McDermott 
so endeared himself to the correspondents 
that they voted to bestow upon him a 
wonderful title in the Russian style— 
“Hero of Journalistic Labor.” 


Hull:. The pressure of work at ‘the 
meeting did not seem to have any effect 
on Secretary Hull, whose health and age 
had nearly prevented him from coming. 


The weather was arifeastnably fine for 
Moscow and the Secretary’s health con- 
tinued good, although he caught a slight 
cold just before holding a private discus- 
sion with Molotoff in the Kremlin. (Eden 
talked with Stalin, who donned a new 
uniform as marshal of the Red Army for 
the occasion of the meeting.) — 

Hull was given an upstairs bedroom in 
Spasso House, the American Embassy. 
There he managed every morning to have 
his accustomed eggs for breakfast. But in 
order to get oatmeal for him, his personal 
physician had to call on Lend-Lease au- 
thorities, who were able to draw on their 
stocks for this reverse transaction. Other 
members of the American delegation 
were scattered over Moscow. One group 
was quartered at the National Hotel ona 
main downtown crossing near Red Square. 
At noon so many Americans scurried past 
the National Hotel corner that it looked 
like a bit of transplanted Washington. 

On Oct. 28, when the conference had ap- 
parently reached about midstream in its 
deliberations, it received its first taste of 
what has become one of wartime Moscow’s 
most characteristic features. On that night 
224 guns fired twenty salvoes.in celebra- 
tion of the surrender of Melitopol. As the 
guns rocked the city, the future lpoked as 
bright as the red, green, and blue flares 
that illuminated the sky. 


Last of Vichy 


Once again Charles de Gaulle came out 
on top in the French Committee of Na- 
tional Liberation. This time the test was 
the famous Crémieux Decree of 1870 on 
which he and his co-president, Gen. Henri 
Honoré Giraud, had taken opposite sides. 
By virtue of the decree, 144,000 Algerian 
Jews enjoyed French citizenship rights 
until the Vichy government abrogated 
this privilege. After the liberation of North 
Africa, Giraud as French commander-in- 
chief last March 14 invalidated all Vichy 
measures except the repeal of the Crémieux 
Decree. Last week the Liberation Com- 
mittee declared the decree in in full 
force, thus restoring nal. mg to the 
Jews. 
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Hitler Acquires a Motley Population 
as Brutal ‘Race Purity’ Shifts Backfire 


With every mile the Red armies'‘gain, a 
brick falls ‘from ‘the house that Hitler 
built for German settlers in the Slavic 
East. Already about a half of the Ukraine 
has been cleared of the Nazi colonists 
brought there by Reich Commissioner 
Erich Koch in two years of Nazi con- 
quest. The other half is being evacuated. 
To the north, another Soviet army has 
punched the first holes into Reich ‘Com- 
missioner Hinrich Lohse’s Ostland by re- 
capturing parts of White Russia. 

Last week, the Germans warned: resi- 
dents of the Baltic countries that a “na- 
tional emergency” is at hand, thus 
admitting that the rest of the Ostland also 
may soon be too hot for the tens of thou- 
sands of German, Dutch, Flemish, and 
Norwegian colonists who have been given 
land there by the Nazi regime. 


Shuffle: The exodus of the frustrated 
Ostland pioneers adds a new chapter— 
probably not the last—to the already 


voluminous record of mass migrations and > 


arbitrary population shifts caused by this 
war. The full story of these transfers, 
which up to now have uprooted an esti- 
mated 30,000,000 to 40,000,000 Europeans 
from their prewar homes, will not be told 
until years after the last shot has been 
fired. In the meantime, however, an in- 
formative and well-documented study of 
the subject has just been released by the 
‘International Labor Office—now housed 
in the former Coristine mansion -of Mc- 
Gill University at Montreal, Canada, 
after it too had been driven by the war 
from its Geneva quarters. 

Entitled “The Displacement of Popula- 
tion in Europe,” the ILO report, by Prof. 
Eugene M. Kulischer, tells how Adolf 
Hitler brought about the greatest mass 
migrations in Europe since the barbarian 
invasions. ‘ 

As with his plans of conquest, the 
Fihrer gave fair warning. of what he in- 
tended to do to the ethnographic map of 
Europe. In his speech to the Reichstag on 
Oct. 6, 1989, Hitler defined “the most 
important task” of his government in 
these terms: “To establish a new order 
of ethnographic conditions, that is to say, 
resettlement of nationalities in such a 
manner that the process ultimately results 
in the obtaining of better dividing lines 
than is the case at present.” 

While Hitler spoke, his henchmen were 
already busy carrying his resettlement 


plans into action. The conquest of Poland - 


provided a suitable testing ground. In the 
following months, 1,660,000 Poles (460,- 
000 of them Jews) were expelled from 
Danzig, Poznan and Pomerania, and other 
Polish territories incorporated outright 
mto the Reich. Most of them were de- 
ported into the so-called “General Govern- 
ment” which Hitler intended as a sort of 


’ ler poured roughly 500,- 


reservation for Jews and Poles. Previously, 
some 300,000 people had fled from the 
western provinces of Poland during the 
invasion. In addition, 1,327,000 Polish 
prisoners of war and workers have been 
sent to Germany; 1,200,000 to 1,500,000 
emigrated or were deported from So- 
viet-occupied Eastern Poland into the 
USSR. and. Iran, and 100,000 fled to 
America, Britain, France, and Palestine. 

Into the farmsteads, 
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mass exodus was set off by the German 
invasion of Russia. While no authentic 
figures are available on the number of 
refugees and évacués from the German- 
occupied Soviet territories, estimates range 
from ten to twenty millions. 

While the Soviet trek to the east in- 
volved the largest number of persons, the 
expulsion of Jews from all over Europe 
probably represented the greatest migra- 
tory movement in terms of areas affected, 
distances traveled, and numbers of per-— 
sons. The grand total of Jews uprooted 
by thé Nazi conquest of Europe is put by 
the ILO book at 4,150,000, of whom 
1,050,000 were deported, 1,000,000 more 
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000 of the . 600,000 
Auslandsdeutsche (per- 
sons of German . stock 
living abroad) who were 
“repatriated” in 1939- 
41 under a series of 
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the governments of the 
Baltic states and the 
Soviet. Union. He thus . 
hoped to kill two birds 
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German grip on territo- 
ries that had an 87 per 
cent Polish population 
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Higgs (upper picture) for the defense, Adderley, for the prosecution argued, over how Sir Harry Oakes was killed in 
the upper floor of his Nassau mansion and the part played in the crime by the defendant, Alfred de Marigny 


shuttled around within their countries, 
and 2,100,000 were evacuated, fled, or 
emigrated. 


Reshuffle: Having started out on a 
program of ethnographic readjustment, the 
Nazis changed their minds after the blitz- 
krieg triumphs of 1940-41 brought most of 
Europe under their control. They now were 
no longer interested in “better dividing 
lines” but in the greatest possible expan- 
sion of Germany’s “living space.” The com- 
pact German area of settlement was to be 
systematically enlarged through the whole- 
sale Germanization of adjoining territo- 
ries, hitherto populated by . “inferior” 
races, particularly in the east. 

Exactly how many Germans have set- 
tled in the parts of Europe conquered by 
the Nazi armies cannot be estimated 
accurately at this time—probably 2,500,- 
000. Of these, however, only a com- 
paratively small percentage are genuine 
colonists. The large majority is composed 
of civilian auxiliaries attached to the 
German Army, administrative personnel, 
overseers of agricultural and industrial 
enterprises, foremen and workers en- 
gaged in building fortifications, and 
évacués from heavily raided regions, the 
so-called “Bombenfrischler,” of whom 
about 1,000,000 have sought - refuge in 
conquered or “allied” countries. The 
largest numbers of German immigrants 
have gone to the incorporated Polish 
provinces (500,000), the Protectorate of 
Bohemia-Moravia (400,000), Alsace-Lor- 
raine and the General Government of 
Poland (300,000 each). 


Significance 


Hitler’s resettlement policy startéd out 
with the concept of racial purity. It has 
wound up with a greater confusion and 











intermingling of nationalities than ever 
before existed in Europe. 

The original idea was to create in the 
heart of Europe ,a solid, racially purified 
bloc of 100,000,000 Germans by “ta 
home” as many as possible of a mil- 
lions of Auslandsdeutsche dispersed 
throughout the continent. But, after this 
had been largely accomplished by early 
1940, an opposite trend set in, as millions 
of Germans left the Reich to conquer, 
administer, and colonize distant terri- 
tories. At the same time, the Nazis 
were forced to import foreign labor in 
ever-increasing numbers, the latest esti- 
mate being in the neighborhood of 12,000,- 
000, including prisoners of war. Thus Ger- 
many, which was to be made racially pure 
through the explusion of Jews and other 
“inferior” races, today has the most motely 
population in Europe. 

The most sinister trend in the popula- 
tion shifts made by Hitler is that they 
are obviously designed to perpetuate the 
German hegemony in Central Europe ‘ 
oder so”—in victory or in defeat. The 
Nazis, for example, have made no bones 

about their plan to eradicate the Jews. 
The systematic removal of Polish, Czech, 
and French elements from the border- 
lands of the old Reich suggests that a 
case is being built up even for the even- 
tuality of defeat. The Germans, after 
the war, may claim in the name of na- 
tional self-determination the _ territories 
which they have Germanized by force 
since 1939. 

They probably also count on the Allies 
being too soft-hearted to uproot German 
settlers in a ruthless way. Combined with 
this strong ethnographic position will be 
the weakened position of nei; 
states due to systematic Nazi destruction 
such as that in Italy. 
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De Marigny Trial 
Defense Trains Its Big Guns 
on Slain Man’s Best Friend 


They met about seven years ago when 
Harry Oakes strolled into the Bay Stree 
office of Harold G. .Christie and an 
nounced: “I want to buy an island.” Is 
land selling was no novelty to the affable 
Nassau real-estate operator. He had al 
ready profited handsomely through the 
Paradise Beach development on Hog Is 
land sponsored by the Swedish millionaire, 
Axel Wenner-Gren. But never before dur- 
ing the land boom along Nassau’s coral 
shores had Christie, a native Bahamian, 
met so reckless a spender as the stocky, 
grizzled Canadian multimillionaire. 

Through Christie, Oakes bought four 
luxurious homes, a hotel, and a country 
club. He built the Oakes airport at Nas- 
sau, planned a housing project on San 
Salvador, and embarked on the other 
fabulous enterprises which made him Nas- 
sau’s leading citizen and, in 1939, a baro- 
net. Through Oakes, Christie became 3 
very rich man. 

From the start, the two were almost 
inseparable. They even grew to look alike, 
although the 68-year-old former gold pros- 
pector affected whipcord breeches, high- 
laced boots, bright shirts, and wide 
brimmed sombreros, while ‘sandy-haired, 
suave Harold Christie favored quiet suits 
from Savile Row. 

Sir Harry liked to rise at dawn and 
tramp for hours over his Caves Point es 
tate, his largest holding on Nassau. Chris 
tie often spent the night with him to be 


on hand for these jaunts. It was at one 


of Oakes’s houses called Westbourne, on 
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Marigny’s friends: Marquis de Visdelou-Guimbeau, Betty Roberts, and the cat filled in part of the story; Harold 








Christie (center) slept through everything; Mrs. Heneage and Charles Hubbard went home early that night 


just such a night, July 7, after the other 
dinner guests—Charles Hubbard and a 
popular society matron, Mrs. Michael 
Heneage—had departed, that Oakes and 
Christie laid plans for an early-morning 
tour of Sir Harry’s sheep ranch. 

But the vigorous old padrone was never 
again to stride across his widespread 
Bahamian acres. Next morning when 
Christie opened the door to the master’s 
bedroom at the head of the stairway on 
the second floor of the pink stucco man- 
sion, there was no response to his “Hi, 
Harry.” Brutally beaten and_ burned, 
Oakes lay dead on the twin bed nearest 
the door. 


Trial: Last week in the little white 
colonial courthouse in Nassau, Sit Har- 
ty’s “closest friend,” Harold Christie, was 
the first key witness in the trail of Alfred 
de Marigny for the murder of his father- 
in-law. In full panoply of white curled 
wigs and long robes, Eric Hallinan, Ba- 
hamas Attorney General; the venerable 
Negro prosecutor, A. F. Adderley; and 
de Marigny’s own attorney, the handsome 
Godfrey W. Higgs, opened the trial before 
Supreme Court Justice Sir Oscar Daly. 

inking in every word, the prisoner 
peered through the bars of the traditional 
borlike mahogany docket, no longer used 
in England but supplied to all colonies 
for murder trials. For once Freddie de 
Marigny was pale and haggard, his now 
clean-shaven face revealing a full boyish 
mouth and a weak chin. He missed the 
presence of his wife, Nancy de Marigny, 
who as a prospective witness in his de- 
fense was not’ permitted in the packed 
courtroom. 

Under three hours of relentless cross 
examination, in which he was alternately 
calm-voiced and irritated to the point of 
loud, sharp replies, Christie stuck to the 


main facts of his story. He had not left 
Westbourne during the night of the mur- 
der. Although he slept in a room only 50 
feet away from that of the slain multi- 
millionaire (the east bedroom, with its 
stairway leading onto the court between 
the Oakes estate and the country club, 
where Christie parked his car), had 
heard no unusual noises. 

Twice Christie was awakened, once by 
mosquitos and again by the roll of tropi- 
cal thunder. But-while the murderer made 
his entrance into Sir Harry’s room, pre- 
sufnably by way of the stairs leading from 
the north balcony, Christie had slept 
soundly. The cries of the injured man, 
clubbed and set on fire, had not brought 
his best friend to his rescue. 

Awakened finally by the glaring sun- 
light, Christie went to Oakes’s room. He 
saw that the mosquito bar had been 
burned and that the baronet was badly 
hurt. “I got a glass of water and put 
water in his mouth,” Christie testified. 
“I hoped he was alive .. . I can hardly 
describe the feeling I hed when I saw 
him.” He put a pillow under Sir Harry’s 
head and “dashed out’ to the porch for 
help.” Then he wiped his friend’s face. 


Blood: As the trial progressed, Crown 
and defense scored, sometimes through the 
same witness, Mrs. Dorothy Clark, one of 
the guests at de Marigny’s house on the 
night of the slaying, put her host in the 
vicinity of Westbourne at about the time 
Sir Harry was murdered. But she also 
stated that she saw de Marigny go upstairs 
in the Oakes mansion the morning after 
the body was found, thus weakening the 
Crown’s major coatention—that de Ma- 
rigny’s fingerprint on the screen in Oakes’s 
room was put there at the time of the 
murder. 


De Marigny’s sworn statement placed: 


him safely at home at the time of the mur- 
der with a Maltese cat as an alibi, At ap- 
proximately $:15, Freddie’s housemate, 
sleek-haired Georges de Visdelou-Guim- 
beau, drove a friend, Betty Roberts, to her 
home. Returning fifteen minutes later, 
Guimbeau entered de Marigny’s room to 
rescue his cat, Grisou (Great Flame), 
which was “making quite a noise trying 
to get out.” 

Other witnesses, however, tightened the 
chain of circumstantial- evidence inst 
the handsome count. Mrs. Newell Kelly, 
wife of the superintendent of the Oakes 
estate, described de Marigny’s reaction to 
his father-in-law’s death as “theatrical.” 
And Constable Wendell Parker, who testi- 
fied that de Marigny visited the police sta- 
tion at 7:30 on the morning of the slaying, 
declared that the accused man had a “wild 
look” in his eyes. 

But throughout the week, Higgs, de Ma- 
rigny’s defense chief, kept his big guns 
trained on Christie. The Nassau realtor 
had no explanation for blood stains found 
on the door of the room he occupied at 
Westbourne. The pillow on his bed re- 
vealed “the mark of a head,” but the sheets 
were “very little ruffled.” And Police Cap- 
tain Edward Sears stood ready to testify 
that he had seen Christie in a station 
wagon in downtown Nassau on the night 
of the murder when he was supposed to be 
in bed at Westbourne. 


Pompless Ceremony 


There was no triumphal entry throu 
“The Gateway to India” at Bombay. 
New Delhi streets no line-up of troops 
flanked a procession headed by a state car- 
riage. Instead, the new Viceroy and Gov- 
ernor General “of India flew to his post 
and proceeded to the vast Viceroy’s House 
by automobile. At his own request, the 
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succession to office last’ week of Viscount 
Wavell of Cyrenaica and Winchester was 
one of the simplest ceremonies in India’s 
history. 

But no wartime austerity could remove 
the magnificence of the ceremony’s set- 
ting. Within the house, in Durbar Hall, 
with its floodlit dome supported on col- 
umns of jasper and its floors tessellated 
with porphyry and white marble, the 60- 
year-old conqueror of Libya took his oath 
of office. It was administered by the Chief 
Justice of India, in the presence of Gen. 
Sir Claude Auchinleck, British Command- 
er-in-Chief in India, high government offi- 
cials, ruling princes, and native chiefs. 
The Marquess of Linlithgow was not 
there. Following protocol, the former 
Viceroy had already left New Delhi for 
Karachi and was en route by air to Eng- 
land. 

As always, the political problems of rest- 
less India were pressing the New Delhi 
administration. But Wavell by-passed 
them for the time being to tackle a far 
more urgent matter: “famine in the north- 
east. In Calcutta alone, latest figures re- 
_ vealed, starvation had killed more than 
8,500 people between Aug. 1 and Oct. 22. 
The death rate was still increasing despite 
relief measures. So Wavell announced he 
was leaving for Bengal to carry out a per- 
sonal investigation. 


BRE 


Ghosts of the War _ 


Prisoner Exchange Sends Home 
Lost British and Nazi Types 


Some of the wounded Britons crowding - 


the docks at Géteborg in Southern Swe- 
den, had been captured as far back as 
Dunkerque, nearly three and a half years 
ago. Others had gone to prison camps in 
Germany and Poland from Greece and 
Libya and after Dieppe. But now the 
prisoners’ weary ordeal was over. 

For in the first exchange of war 
wounded between the Allies and the 
Germans, 4,323 Britons, plus fourteen 
Americans, were headed for home. So 
were 835 wounded Germans. The exchange 
was carried out by means of five steamers 
bearing International Red Cross dele- 
gates as observers. The figures were to be 
balanced by similar exchanges at Oran, 
Marseille, and Barcelona. 

The scene at the docks of the big Swed- 
ish port last week was described thus by 
NeEwsweEeEk’s Stockholm correspondent: 

“The exchange provided a striking il- 
lustration of how the war is going on both 
sides. The majority of prisoners had been 
caught in the first year and were typical 
specimens of the stuff with which the 
respective sides began the conflict. The 








India: Famine 


Allied prisoners of 1940 vintage did not 
look very convincing—not any more than 
they did in those sunny May and June 
days when, as a war correspondent with 
the German Army. I saw them sitting in 
German provisional Aufsammlungs camps 
along the roadsides in France. The Ger- 
man prisoners were also old acquaintances. 
They were specimens of a type Hitler no 
longer possesses—comrades of the flower: 
of German youth killed or captured in 
Russia or North Africa. 

“The lesson seemed clear—the Ger- 
mans are now working with the sort of 
soldier material the Allies had at the 
beginning of the war, while the Allies 
have had time to develop the type of 
soldier that wins battles. 

“It gave me a queer sensation to see 
the Germans of 1940 as they pulled into 
the harbor aboard the British hospital 
ship Atlantis. They looked like very- 
much-live ghosts out of my past. 

“From the reports I later had ‘on their 
talks with nurses and attendants aboard 
the Atlantis, I found they hadn’t changed 
their viewpoints. In fact, during the in- 
tervening three to four years, they might 
as well have slept in a Rip Van Winkle 
sleep. As convinced as ever that Germany 
was winning the war, they laughed off any 
suggestion to the contrary. 

“If it were only possible to follow these 
youngsters in their first week through 
the Germany to which they have re 
turned—” 


Badoglio Revelation 


The fall of France so bemused Musso- 
lini that he committed a totally unpre- 
pared Italy to war without even consult- 


ing his colleagues. That was the authorita- 


tive story told for the first time by Mar- 
shal Pietro Badoglio in an interview this 
week with American war correspondents. 

Back in August 1939, according to Ba- 
doglio’s account, Mussolini tried to per- 
suade Hitler not to go to war. The former 
Duce told his Axis partner that Italy 
could not be ready until 1943. Then, in 
May 1940, as France fell, Badoglio said 
that Italian military leaders again clearly 
demonstrated to Mussolini the “absolute 
unreadiness” of Italy’s armed forces. But 
at the end of May the Duce, “convinced 
that the war was about to end,” wrote 
Hitler that by June 10 Italy would have 
declared war. 

It was at least fout days before Musso- 
lini informed his colleagues of the step. 
Then even Count Ciano objected. But 
Mussolini met all remonstrances with a re- 
mark that may go down in history: “In 
September everything will be over, and | 
need some thousands of dead to sit at the 
peace table as a belligerent.” 

In addition to supplying these historical 
footnotes, Badoglio pledged that he would 
bring into his government all liberal po- 
litical groups, including the Communists, 
adding that as soon as hostilities ceased he 
would resign in favor of an “exclusively 
political ministry.” 


——a 





This sea taxi has shoulder pads 


ANOTHER REASON FOR GOODSYEAR LEADERSHIP 


Waren officers and men go out to 
board the giant sea-planes used for 
pattol: bombing and transport, 
they’re carried in a little “personnel 
boat.” 

Very often the sea is rough. The 
small boat pitches and tosses on the 
waves, threatening severe damage to 
the thin “skin” of the big plane. 

Goodyear went to work on this 
problem and devised a special type 
of Airfoam cushioning using pre- 
war stocks — a gunwale pad which 
fits over the sides of the personnel 


boats ... gives them “soft shoulders” 
... prevents damage when making 
contact with the huge flying ship. 


Airfoam is made by “beating” 
liquid latex until it bubbles up as 
air-filled foam — millions of tiny 
air pillows. Popular for furniture, 
automobile seats and mattresses, 
Airfoam today has gone to war. 
When peace comes again, you will 
have increased opportunity to en- 
joy the luxurious comfort provided 
by this revolutionary cushioning 
material. 


Famousasa pioneer in rubber, Goodyear 
also works with metals, fabrics, chem- 
icals and other vital materials . .. doing 
everything it can to help win the war 
. .. paving the way for new and better 
products when peace is won. 


BUY WAR BONDS 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 





BLESPHERE 


your post-war car “trouble free’ 


War in the air climbs higher and higher. Already bombers 
and fighters operate from 20,000 to 40,000 feet —in the sub- 
stratosphere or troposphere. 


But some call this region the “troublesphere”. Here the air 
is so thin that gasoline bubbles and quickly evaporates and 
the temperature drops to 85° below zero, congealing ordinary 
lubricants to taffy. 


To aid our pilots Texaco scientists developed a new high- 
altitude lubricant that even the stratosphere can’t congeal. By 
defying the cold it blazes a path to even higher flight. 

Such exciting assignments ... the making of specialized war 
lubricants... vast quantities of 100-octane aviation gasoline 
... will mean much to your post-war car. 

When the new cars are delivered, Texaco will be ready 
with the finer gasolines and oils they will need for longer 
life, quicker starting and better lubrication. 


laure wetome a TEXACO DEALERS. | 
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Wage-Price-T'ax Snarls Point 
to Growing Inflation Menace 


Situation Like Last Spring’s 
Confronts President and Vinson 
With Political Hot Potato 


Fred M. Vinson at Centre College back 
in Kentucky was “Czar Vinson,” campus 
politician. He was also a pretty good short- 
stop. G 

Last week Czar Vinson was playing 
shortstop in one of the biggest games of 
his or any other man’s career. Upon his 
desk in the White House lay questions 
whose final outcome could hold grave peril 
for the nation’s whole wartime economy— 
for the coal that stokes the nation’s war 
machine, the railroads that keep it moving, 
the foods that feed its operators, the mon- 
ey that pays for it all. 

And the plain truth was that Vinson’s 
struggle against inflation was essentially a 
replay of a similar game last spring. The 
chief opponents were the same: wages, 
prices, and taxes—major points in the anti- 
inflation program. The earlier contest had 
ended in postponement because of threat- 
ening political weather. In the renewed 
battling last week the political weather was 
even more threatening: the elections of 
1944 were six months closer. 


Wages: Here’s what happened last 
spring: 

Through March and April John L. Lewis 
and his 530,000 United Mine Workers stood 
deadlocked with coal-mine op- 
erators on the miners’ demand 
for a $2-a-day raise. The War 
Labor Board stepped in, but 
Lewis refused to recognize it. 
The President ordered a sur- 
vey of living costs to decide 
whether the wage raise was 
justified (answer: a qualified 
no). Strikes and truces fol- 
lowed, with the government 
taking over the mines. The 
walkouts cost the nation an 
ettimated 30,000,000 tons of 
coal, Lewis ordered another 
truce until Oct. 31. The WLB 
decided his demands would 
violate the Little Steel formula 
limiting wage increases to 15 
per cent above. the level of 
January 1941. 


Last week Lewis was down 
with bronchial influenza, but 
miners were still after théir 
$2, Before the WLB was their 








latest attempt to get it: a contract with 
Illinois operators, stretching the work day 
from 7 to 8% hours (including portal-to- 
portal travel) and thus giving miners a 
raise of close to $2. 

As it went into executive session to 
decide how this stacked up against the 
Little Steel formula, the WLB ordered 
UMW chiefs to “show cause” why wildcat 


* strikes in the Alabama coal fields had not 


been ended. Lewis’s Oct. 31 deadline inched 
closer and closer. And coal supplies were 
already critical. Deputy Solid Fuels Ad- 
ministrator Howard A. Gray reported the 
outlook was “bad,” with a 15,000,000-ton 
shortage in bituminous. Sen. David I. 
Walsh of Massachusetts said New England 
was shy 1,000,000 tons of anthracite. 

Serious though the coal crisis was, it 
was no more so than that which threatened 
to derail the nation’s whole transportation 
network. Some 1,350,000 railroad workers, 
normally the most conservative of union- 
ists, were convinced the Administration 
was giving them a run-around. Angrily 
they talked of strikes. 

This controversy had beén cooking up 
for. months. Although they had already 
had their Little Steel raises (10 cents an 
hour granted in 1941), the nonoperating 
unions sought increases of 20 cents an 
hour. The operating rail brotherhoods, 
which had 10.5 per cent of the Little Steel 
boost, wanted raises of $3 a day. An emer- 
gency board set up to deal with the brother- 
hoods recommended increases of only 4 
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cents an hour, which the unions promptly 
termed an “insult.” As for the nonoperat- 
ing unions, they said President Roosevelt 
had assured them 8 cents an hour. A spe- 
cial board also suggested 8 cents—only to 
have Vinson throw out its decision and set 
up another board; he and Byrnes wanted 
a sliding scale beginning at about 6 cents. 

Last week the President called railroad 
and other union bosses to the White House 
tg assure them price levels would be cut or 
held. He promised another survey of living 
costs. But by this time workers were too 
riled to stand for any more delay. Operat- 
ing-union heads went to Chicago to ask 
permission to call a strike vote—a process 
that would take more than a month. Non- 
operating leaders admitted they could con- 
trol their followers not much longer. 


Prices: What happened last spring: 


In March Congress waved two big 
threats for higher farm prices: the Pace 
and Bankhead bills, both aimed at boost- 
tng parity prices. Under strong Adminis- 
tration pressure, the farm bloc yielded. 
Then in June the Administration launched 
its rollbacks of food prices (meat and but- 
ter) and began handing out subsidies to 
processors to absorb the loss. The farm 
bloc, eager for high prices and hostile to 
processor-subsidies that would benefit con- 
sumers, who were more prosperous than 
ever before, jammed through Congress a 
bill to outlaw such subsidies, but the Presi- 
dent’s veto was upheld. 


Last week subsidies were again on Con- 
gress’s agenda. The House Banking and 
Currency Committee had reported out a 
bill to extend the life of the Commodity 
Credit Corp. but forbid it to hand out 
any more money for subsidies. 

To the White House the President sum- 
moned farm-organization chiefs, and what 
he gave them was a lecture. As one of them 
explained, “He didn’t ask us. He told us.” 
Mr. Roosevelt later told reporters he would 
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veto any bill that would outlaw subsidies 
and allow food prices to go up. If Con- 
gress passed it over his veto, he him- 
self would profit politically. “The Presi- 
_ dent quoted Edward A. O’Neal, Farm 
Bureau chief, to the effect that a little in- 
flation wouldn’t hurt. Mr. Roosevelt re- 
torted that a little inflation was like a little 
cocaine: it would become a habit. 

To detail his position on the food prob- 
lem the President had intended to send 
Congress a message during the week. But 
an attack of grippe,” plus the need to re- 
check the figures in the message, held it up. 
Meanwhile Vinson, at a Washington Board 
of Trade dinner, warned that a ban on 
subsidies would “torpedo” stabilization and 
send the nation into the “familiar spiral” 
of inflation. 


Taxes: What happened last spring: 


The President. had called for $16,000,- 
000,000 in new taxes to help beat inflation. 
But Congress and the Administration got 
embroiled in the long battle over pay-as- 
you-go, which only incidentally added 
$3,000,000,000 to the Federal revenues. 
Large-scale tax increases went by the boards. 


Confronted at last with the Administra- 
tion’s version (cut from $16,000,000,000 to 
$10,500,000,000) of new taxes it wanted 
raised, congressmen last week proceeded to 
tear it apart—despite Vinson’s desperate 
attempts to sell them on it. Republicans 
insisted personal income taxes must not be 
increased. 

Then the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee voted 16 to 8 against any general 
increase in personal levies (on which the 
Administration had counted for $6,500,- 
000,000) . Instead it decided to repeal the 
$ per cent Victory tax; substitute a special 
$ per cent tax for low-bracket earners, with 
exemptions at $500 for single persons, $700 
for married, and $100 for. dependents; in- 
crease the normal tax from 6 to 10 per 
cent; and eliminate the earned-income 
credit. Leaving tax payments relatively 
unchanged, these would raise only about 
$12,000,000 in new revenues, 


Significance-———~ 


Showdowns were ahead last week on the 
wage, farm-price, and tax fronts. All of 
them could be crucial in the battle against 
inflation. And when taken together it was 
evident that at least some of the answers 
would be dictated by politics. Thus: 


Wages—With labor the President was 
playing an extremely cautious hand. He 
could not yield openly td the miners and 
railroad workers without losing political 
face by jeopardizing his own anti-inflation 
wage program. To buck them might not 
only bring about government seizure of 
both mines and railroads; it would also 
further antagonize labor generally—the 
biggest bloc one he could still count 





*The nie Exchange Telegraph News 
Agency put on its wire a correction: “Please 
read . ident Roosevelt’s cold has develop- 


. not ~ as previously vent” 


ed into grippe . 


























































































European 
Washington Welcome: Reception of President Elie Lescot of Haiti 
last week produced this uncommonly informal photographic record of White 
House social life. Behind Mr. Roosevelt are his wife, a bodyguard, Secretary 
of Agriculture Wickard, Under Secretary of State Stettinius (white hair), 
Secretary of Interior Ickes. President Laceot faces unidentified guest in (with 
back to aan foreground. 





for support at the polls in 1944. In the face 
of this dilemma the White House was 


plainly worried. 


Farm Prices—In contrast to his con- 
ciliatory tone with labor, the President’s 
attitude toward farmer groups was blunt 
and gruff. Obviously he had alteady given 
up the farm vote for lost in any case. And 
in insisting on subsidies to hold down or 
cut food prices, he could attempt to ap- 
pease some measure of labor’s anger and 
also hold the support of consumers general- 
ly. The President hinted as much in his 
talk with farm-bloc chiefs. 


Taxes—On this issue the Administration 
apparently was passing the buck. Though 
touted as a weapon against inflation, its 
tax program was lenient with low-income 
groups, source of four-fifths of the inflation 
potential. It was in behalf of these same 
voters that Mr. Roosevelt opposed a sales 
tax. And by last week many Democrats 
and Republicans in Congress had made it 
clear that their sentiments about imposing 


such taxes were about the same as the. 
Administration’s: None appeared anxious - 


to take the political risk of levying higher 
income taxes or a sales tax that would 
provoke resentment in the lower brackets 
where most of the votes lie, . 

Thus the struggles against wages, farm 
prices, and taxes were not only part of the 
battle against inflation. They were also 
part of the political battle for 1944. 
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We All Grieve’ 

A Congressional Medal of Honor, high- 
est American award for valor and 9% 
charily given that the President usually 
hands it out personally and ceremonially, 
last week took an unorthodox journey 
through the United States mails. Ad- 
dressed to Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Gruennert 
of Helenville, Wis., it was posthumous 
recognition for their son, Kenneth, a ser- 
geant killed last Christmas Eve when his 
single-handed foray split Japanese de- 
fenses on the beach at Buna in New 
Guinea. 

In a letter to Secretary of War Henry 
L. Stimson, the Gruennerts had declined 
an invitation to come to Washington at 
government expense for the awarding cere- 
mony: 

“Only last week thousands of other 
parents lost their loved ones on battle 
fields, all brave boys who were loved by 
their parents as much as we. loved our 
own. These ts cannot converge on 
Washington, and because of the common 
bond we have with them, we feel that we 
shouldn’t either. Will you please ask [the 
President] whether it would be possible 
for him to put whatever message he may 
have for us in writing?” 

Stimson replied: 

“We stand humble in the face of such 
a ep re ef patriotism as yours. | 
The spirit of unselfishness, understanding, 

































FACTS FROM THE FILES IN INDUSTRY'S WAR ON SABOTAGE BY NOISE 








tary THE COMPANY: Defence Industries, Ltd., 

air) manufacturers of small arms ammunition. 

with 
THE PROBLEM: Excessive noise conditions were causing regular 

proce absenteeism. Workers had to take periodic ‘‘vacations” to relieve 

nervous fatigue. 





id A THE SOLUTION: Here was a case for specialists in noise abatement. Factory 

sually executives promptly called in the nearby Acousti-Celotex distributor, a member 

nially, of the world’s most experienced acoustical group. His expert survey soon re- 

“" vealed how to treat the problem. 

ennert 

umous THE TREATMENT: Underside of the roof deck was covered with Acousti-Celotex, 

& ser- the famous perforated fibre tile and world’s most widely used sound conditioning 

en. his _ material. All roof trusses were similarly covered, creating a series of sound baffles 

se de- in the saw-tooth roof. 

1 New 

Henry THE RESULT: Sounds from each machine are now localized and die out 

clined very quickly. A sense of relief is felt by all workers. They converse with- 

ge out the slightest need for shouting. So well has nerve-wracking noise 

8 been controlled that large additional areas are now being treated with 
+ other Acousti-Celotex. 
battle 

ved by ‘ : 

yed our © If you suspect noise of impairing pro- experience covers every type of noise FREE! Write for the informa- 
erge on duction or morale in your business, con- problem—in factory, office, school, ~e vag eae ecnyert #9 =: 
ommon sider the case with your local Acousti- church, theater or hospital. You can have tioning.” You can read it all in 


that we Celotex distributor. He is Sound Condi- his recommendations without obligation. 


8 minutes! Address The Celotex 
ask [the tioning Headquarters in your city. His Just drop usa ‘note today! 


Corporation, Department 
N-11-43, Chicago 3, Illinois. 


Reed toning oan ner 


PERFORATED FIBRE TILE — SINCE 1923 REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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and sacrifice which breathes through your 
letter has impressed deeply not only the 
President, who requested a copy for him- 
self, but all of us in the War Department 
who have been privileged to read your 
letter. 

“You have lost a son; the nation has 
_ lost a son; we all grieve together.” 


Censors Censured 


The letter from overseas had arrived 
completely blanked out, save for the short 
notation: “Your boy friend talks too 
much, but loves you just the same— 
Censor.” So runs one of the many tales of 
quips from the censor. Last week the 
Army, pointing out that it never intended 


that the “privacy of the. mail should be . 


invaded beyond the absolute necessity of 
security,” asked citizens to report to the 
Advocate General all censors’ comments 
—witty or otherwise. Eavesdrop though 
they must, censors may not butt in. 


Moot Suit 


Civil law won a major victory over mili- 
tary law last week. The War Department 
backed down in a battle with the Justice 
Department over the right of habeas corpus 
—specifically, on the question of a civil 
judge’s right to fine a general for refusing 
to honor a habeas-corpus writ in an area of 
limited martial law. 

The case first came up last summer, 
when Federal Judge Delbert E. Metzger 
in Hawaii ordered writs for the release of 
two German-Americans from Army intern- 
ment (NEwsweEEK, Sept. 6) . Lt. Gen. Rob- 
ert C. Richardson Jr., military governor, 
spurned the writs on the ground that 
modification of martial law the previous 
February hadn’t restored the right of 
habeas corpus. Judge Metzger fined him 
$5,000 for contempt. The general retorted 
with an order banning further writs. In 
Washington, the War and Justice Depart- 


Weapons: Rhea Sciacca, acid . . . 





the tangle. 

Last week brought a iin als 
Justice, which had been p to take 
the issue to the Supreme Court,. getting 


the better half of the bargain. The Army 
announced the two internees had been sent 
to the States and there released. Judge 
Metzger cut General Richardson’s fine to 
$100—thus technically upholding the prin- 
ciple of judicial supremacy. A face-saver 
See Se ony ee ee Oe 
question of habeas corpus under modified 
martial law was moot—had not been final- 
ly decided in higher courts. . 


Women at War 


In Mobile, Ala. $2-year-old Rhea 
Sciacca was convicted in connection with 
the death of Stella Mae Morgan. Because 
she thought Miss Morgan was trying to 
steal her husband, Mrs. Sciacca threw acid 
into the 19-year-old girl’s face. Sentence, for 
second manslaughter: six months in 
jail (suspended) and a $100 fine. 


{ In Los Angeles, by prearrangement, 17- 
year-old Doris Rhodd, telephone operator, 
and 19-year-old Betty Reeves, drugstore 
clerk, met on a moonlit field of honor as 
rivals for the love of a married man. With 














































































... Betty Reeves, a knife ... 


girl friends as seconds and long-bladed 
knives as weapons, the two fought until 
both were bloody. Then Betty said, “Please 
don’t let’s fight any more,” the duel ended, 
and both burst into tears. Score: deep arm 
wounds and hospital treatment for Doris, 
nicks and abrasions for Betty. 


q In a Manhattan hdtel room 17-year-old 


= =6 Marilyn Hiller and 18-year-old Virginia 


Leigh, photographers’ models and room- 
mates, fought with and razor 
blades over Marilyn’s habit of keeping the 
lights on after midnight. Score: multiple 
lacerations of chest and arms for Marilyn, 
arrest for felonious assault for Virginia. 








Racket Revelaissais 


| The Incredible ‘Buy-off 
Enjoys His Day in Court 


“I was just an uncouth person, a low 
type sort of man. People of my caliber 
don’t do nice things.” 

The pudgy man in the brown suit gazed 
owlishly through his spectacles at the de- 
fense counsel. He gave the words of self. 
abasement a faint edge of mockery. Fear. 
less in the security of the ten-year prison 
stretch he started serving two years ago, 
Willie Bioff, extortionist ary, was 
having himself a little sport last week in 
Federal District Court in New York. 

Called as chief government witness at 
the trial of seven Chicago mobsters and 
Newark, N. J., labor leader accused of 
industrial racketeering, Bioff glibly recited 
details of the vast scheme of skulduggery 
through which he and George E. Browne, 
ex-president of the AFL International 
Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employes, had 
squeezed $2,500,000 out of the coffers of 
the film industry and the union as well. 
The eight men, the government charged, 
backed Bioff and Browne; and Bioff 
testified the gang cut in on 60 per cent 
of the profits. 

Bioff calmly admitted he had “lied and 
lied and lied” at his own trial, but insisted 
he was now telling the truth, Some high- 
lights of his testimony: 


q Admitting he had once organized Chi- 
cago kosher butchers to prevent price 
cutting and thereby had kept the poor 
from getting enough ‘meat, Bioff rejoined: 
“Too much meat is bad for poor people. 
Anyway, Jewish people are subject to 






_ high blood pressure and diabetes.” 








{ In 1988 a theater operator offered $7,500 
for a soup kitchen for an IATSE local as 
a bribe to Bioff and Browne when they 
suggested a wage increase. Reasoning that 





























‘Associated Press photos 
. . . Virginia Leigh, a razor 











Gatel C. 5. Hany Phosogreph ef figheer planes on 0 carvier desk 


Accounting and Adding Machines are available under WPB 
regulations, : 


Typewriters are available for rental to anyone. 

Maintenance Service, from coast to coast in 366 
Cities is in complete and efficient operation for all 
makes of oy rlenassg UEF accounting and adding 


Ribbons, Carbon Rolls and Carbon eGo 
plete lines are available for all makes of 


Copyright 1968, Underwood Eliictt Fisher Company 


Behind Esso’s 100-Octane Gasoline 


March Hundreds of 
Underwood Typewriters... 


Enlist your dollars . . . Buy War Bonds . . . To shorten the duration 


The fast-flying fuel that powers the planes of many of 
America’s intrepid airmen gets its paper work “start” on 
time-saving Underwood Typewriters and Office Machines. 
Throughout the Esso organization they have played a 
prominent part in the quick handling of office Gonelt re- 
quired by the company’s war effort. 


From the “paper work” in the famous Esso Research 
Laboratories where this Victory fuel was developed to the 
final orders to Esso tanker captains for delivery “somewhere 
in the war zones,” the unfailing efficiency of Underwood's 
durable equipment speeds the vital war work of the Standard 
Oil Co. of New Jersey and its associate companies. 


Reports Esso Marketers: “In the last few years many of 
our Underwoods have had to do double and even triple 
duty. Our UEF machines have stood up remarkably well, 
regardless of their age!” 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


In on pie on U. S. Carbines, Caliber .30 M-1—Airplane In- 
struments—Gun Parts—Ammunition Components—Fuses— 
—and Miscellaneous tems, 
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-»:FOR ACTIVE MEN 


BORROW a bit of military “strategy”! Army-Navy officers know that 
foot comfort is downright essential. So they wear Wright Arch 
Preserver Shoes. Take a tip from them and say good-bye to unnecessary 
foot fatigue. Naturally, today’s longer working and walking hours are 
tough on feet! That’s why the four patented features of Wright Arch 
Preservers are so vital to you. Precision workmanship adds good looks 
and long life. No wonder these shoes are essential ... for all active men. 


A thousand fine dealers carry these top quality “essential” shoes. 
Below is a partial listing. If your city is not included, write to 
E. T. Wright & Co., Inc., Dept. N-11A, Rockland, Massachusetts. 
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- Bioff gave the pay-off on the 
buy-off 





he “might as well kill a sheep as 2 lamb,” 
Bioff demanded $50,000 and got $20,000. 
The soup kitchen got “maybe a few cases 
of canned goods.” 


“Didn’t you know there was a New 

ork State law which made it a crime for 
an employer to offer a bribe to a union in 
an effort to influence it?” A defense lawyer 
asked. Bioff laughed: “If I knew that at 
the time, I would have. used it against the 
producers to get more money.” 


q Bioff (whom the defense pointedly called 
“Buy-off”) told how he had solved a 
problem for George Skouras, operator of a 
chain of eighteen movie houses. A com- 
petitor chain had labof costs of $60,000 a 
year less than Skouras. Bioff undertook to 


equalize things for a $50,000 fee. He did— 


by hiking the rival chain’s expenditures for 
projection-machine operators by $60,000. 
“This was.a bribe, sir—a welcome bribe,” 


‘ Bioff added, coolly anticipating the de- 


fense’s attempt to prove that all this was 
bribery by the movie chiefs, not extortion 
by the mobsters. 

There was to he more of this—about ten 
weeks of it if the trial went according to 
schedule. Now and then Bioff insisted he 
wasn’t so uncouth after all. He said he 
was sincere when after Pearl Harbor he 
had asked to be released until once more 
“Old Glory is flying high.” And he said 
he had gotten religion—“since I found out 
what prison life is like.” 


» The Locked Door 


Downstairs in the elegant triplex apatt- 
ment in midtown Manhattan, Capt. Peter 
Elser of the Marines, ex-Harvard football 
star, impatiently awaited his Sunday-night 
dinner. date with 22-year-old Patricia 
Burton Lonergan. After a while he gre¥ 
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Fundamentally ...if’s just a switch 


To. electronic tubes have been 
attributed many strange, awe-inspir- 
ing powers. True, the functions they 

orm—as the heart and brain of 
every electronic device—are enough 
to stir the imagination. 

Yet fundamentally, an electronic 
tube is just a switch. By controlling 
the flow of millions of tiny electrons 
through a vacuum or gas, an elec- 
trical circuit is opened, closed, modi- 
fied or measured. 

If these tubes merely act as.a 
switch, why is electronics hailed as 
the technique of a new engineering 
era? The secret lies in the amazin 
speed, precision and versatility wit 


which this basic function is per- 
formed. 

Certain electronic tubes can cause 
electrical currents to oscillate up to 
millions of times a second—the 
principle upon which the entire 
radio broadcasting industry is based. 
Others are so sensitive to light that 
they are used to spot tiny pinholes 
in tin plate racing through a mill at 
1,000 feet a minute. 

Still others are so sensitive that 
they ean measure and record the 
minute electrical currents generated 
in the human brain. 

Yes, the electronic tube is funda- 
mentally just a switch. But what a 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... 


— 


é 


switch! It is working today in count- 
less ways to help us win a war. In the 
world of tomorrow, it bids fair to 
lift us all to new levels of achieve- 
ment, comfort and security. 

x * * 


Electronics is at work today in 
applications as familiar as your 
radio tubes. In other applications, 
electronics has become the nerve 
center of our armed forces. It is 
helping almost every war industry 
roll back old limits on production 
capacity. Your Westinghouse repre- 
sentative can tell you about today’s 
a applications of electronic 
evices in your industry. Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing 
Company, East Pittsburgh, Penna. 
J-91020 


Westin house ELECTRONICS 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 
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What Does Moscow Really Want? 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


The Moscow conference opened 
under conditions which were both auspi- 
cious and puzzling. The Russians spread 
and poured the lavish official hospitality 
for which they have become celebrated. 

Out of solicitude for Secretary Hull, 
who can do a full day’s work but likes 
to get to bed in good time, they shifted 
the conferences which they customarily 
hold at night to the afternoon. Stalin 
was on hand instead of at the front. 
More important, certain Soviet actions 
in the weeks immediately preceding the 
conference—their participation in the 
Allied statement recognizing Italy as a 
co-belligerent, their suggestion that the 
Mediterranean Commission be created, 
and the convening of the Moscow con- 
ference itself—had indicated that they 
desired firm collaboration with their 
great Western Allies. 

On the other side of the ledger stood 
the renewed demand through the Rus- 
sian press for a second front, with the 


hint that nothing else could be discussed ~ 


satisfactorily unless the prompt opening 
of a second front were guaran 

By second front the Russians mean, 
of course, a major invasion of Europe 
by ground troops across the Channel or 
the North Sea. Stalin knows that 
Messrs. Eden and Hull do not have the 
power to alter American-British war 
plans. This demand for a second front, 
moreover, differs from those of 1942, 
when the Russians needed a diversion 
at any cost, and from early 1948, when 
they were worried about another great 
German offensive. The Russian plea is 
no longer one of desperation. What, 
then, lies behind it? 


Six hypotheses have been advanced: 


_ 1—The Russians want an excuse for 
making a separate peace with Germany, 
on terms which will free all of Rus- 
sian soil. 

2—They play up the second-front 
question chiefly for internal political 
reasons. Unquestionably the Russian 
people, who have suffered terribly, will 
applaud every ostensible effort by 

Stalin to shorten the ordeal. 


$—They want to make the Axis sub- 
jects believe that they owe their libera- 
tion, when it comes, chiefly to the Rus- 
sians, even though British-American 
forces may arrive at the last moment. 

4—They suspect that the Western 
Allies, especially the British, are hold- 
ing back the second front for political 
reasons, with a view to letting Russia 


bleed still more or possibly even to a 
deal with the Germans. 

5—They believe that the Western 
Allies honestly overestimate the remain- 
ing strength of Germany and so the 
preparation necessary for an invasion. 

6—They are trying to build up their 
bargaining position with their Western 
Allies with the argument that those 
who sacrifice the most are entitled to 
most when victory is won. 


None of these hypotheses can be 
ruled out arbitrarily. The weight of 
evidence is against the first. If Ger- 
thany is as near defeat as the Russians 
say, she can be defeated by the Brit- 
ish-American combination alone, even 
though Russia should drop out. Russia 
would risk perilous isolation. On the 
other hand, Russia alone is too weak 
to defeat Germany singlehanded. 

The argument for firm collaboration 
between Russia and the Western Al- 
lies, especially the United States, is 
stated so forcefully in the first speech 
by Andrei Gromyko, the new Rus- 
sian Ambassador, as to leave little 
doubt that this is the Kremlin’s real 
desire. : 

But Gromyko’s summary of the war 
is curious in the extreme. He conveys 
the gratitude of the Russian people for 
American aid in the form of military 


equipment and other supplies. He notes: 


the American-British victories in Af- 
rica, Sicily, and Southern Italy. But 
he does not mention the Allied navies 
or air forces. You would think, from 
his speech, that contributions to the 
defeat of Germany are to be measured 
only by the number of ground troops 
killed or sent into action. You would 
never know from him that the airplane 
and the battleship and the destroyer 
and the submarine and the cargo ship 
had ever been invented, or that there 
was even such a thing as an ocean. 
Gromyko’s speech probably reflected 
genuine Russian ignorance of the scope 
of the contribution of the Western 
Allies. 

Nobody Si lovee be See > ee 
to the satisfactions of all parties their 
respective contributions to the defeat 
of Germany. No satisfactory peace 
terms can be drawn on the bass of of 
such an attempt. The central question 
at Moscow is whether the Big Three 
- determined to agree on winning 

the victory and enforcing a long peace. 


The preliminary answer, while not con- 


clusive, is not discouraging. 
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worried. With the governéss of Mrs. Lon- 
ergan’s baby son he went upstairs, found 
the bedroom door locked, and broke in. 
On the huge bed lay the pretty brunette—- 
nude and beaten to death with a table 
lamp. 

In a matter of hours New York’s newest 
murder sensation was crowding even the 
de pin ste case (see page $2) for front- 

page space. The victim was the wealthy 
daughter of the late William Burton, in- 
ternational playboy and brewery heir (the 
name was Bernheimer before the family 
anglicized it during the last war). Amid 
the room’s disorder, e of a fierce 
struggle, were the clothes Mrs. Lonergan 
evidently wore the previous Saturday night 
—a mink jacket, black dress and shoes, 
and nylons—and a detailed date book. 
From this police plucked the name of 
Mario Gabelline, an interior decorator, 
who told them that he had night-clubbed 
with Mrs. Lonergan and taken her home 
around 6 a.m. Sunday. 

On Monday, in a Toronto rooming 
house, Canadian police picked up Wayne 
Lonergan, estranged husband of the mur- 
dered woman and a cadet in the Royal 
Canadian Air Force. In civilian clothes 


York. He said that before he flew back to 
Canada someone had stolen his uniform. 


“Wonderful Time’ 


_Out of the Washington hotel -room one 


mone Club of GOP freshmen and ther 
guests. “I had a wonderful time,” said 
Willkie. 


About his remarks at the club’s regu- 
lar Tuesday-night dinner, the representa- 
ly more secretive than 


The big 


ick, and 
After he had ex- 
his views on national sovereignty, 
the audience called out: “I'm 
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Lhe story 
of check No. A¢ 


a is the story of the check that 


came back. Not because it wasn’t 
good. As a matter of fact, it was just 
about the best check that could be 
written. . . . It came back for another 
reason which all and sundry should be 
glad to hear. 
A good many people write checks 
like No. 314, drop them in the mail- 
box, consider a good deed done and 


the money gone. Which is, of course, 


the wrong idea. : 

Let’s suppose that you wrote check 
No. 314. First, let’s assume that you 
were thirty years of age fourteen years 


ago. You bought a $10,000 Ordinary 


(Whole) Life Policy in The Northwest- 
ern Mutual. This year your fifteenth 
annual premium is up for payment — 
$233.10 less the dividend of $80.30, 


leaving a net premium of $152.80— . 


just the amount of check No. 314. 
However — here is the key point — 
you mail this check to The Northwest- 
ern Mutual and the cash value of your 
policy increases $154.50, or more than 
the amount of your net premium! 
Thus, for all practical purposes, you 
have simply transferred $152.80 from 
your checking account into the cash 
value of your life insurance, and kept 
$10,000 of priceless protection in force 
at the same time. 
That's the story of check No. 314, 
the check you dropped in the mailbox, 


neaits 


thinking it gone, but which wasn’t 
gone at all. When you pay your life 
insurance premiums, think of this story 
and especially Northwestern Mutual. 


Think of this, too — 


The difference between life insurance 
companies is significant. When con- 
sidering life insurance it will be much 
to your advantage to do these two 
things: (1) seethe Northwestern Mutual 
agent, and (2) check with Northwestern 
Mutual policyholders for they can tell 
you, better than anybody else, why no 
company excels Northwestern Mutual 
in that happiest of all business relation- 
ships — old customers coming back 
for more. The Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin . . . Established 1857. 
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nation and the election. John O’Donnell, 
capital columnist of The New York Daily 
News and a frequent sniper at Willkie, 
this time had most of his colleagues with 
him when he commented: “There have 
been cocky candidates ... and supremely 
self-confident aspirants for the -White 
House. But the cockiest, the most su- 
premely self-assured that Washington. has 
ever observed through the eye of living 
agg is our recent visitor, Wendell Will- 
e 


Hideaway Giveaway 


Society Editor Evelyn Peyton Gordon's 
column in the Oct. 11 Washington Daily 
News was a woodland idyl. She told of a 
week end just spent at a Western Maryland 
mountain camp where “deer with great 
luminous eyes cross the road at sunset, 
where grouse dart. acruss the path, where 
leaves are crimson.” Miss Gordon then got 
to the point: In that same region full of 


_ game and good fishing, the President found 


solitude, and Winston Churchill once 
danced to juke-box tunes with local belles. 
The appearance of this scoop brought 
howls from other capital reporters. For 
months they had known of the President’s 
occasional retreat to the Federal preserve, 
named Catoctin for the old Catoctin 
furnace that made cannon and armor for 
the Revolutionary and Civil Wars. But 
they had kept mum in line with the vol- 
untary censorship code, despite two guard- 
ed references in Mrs. Roosevelt’s “My 
Day,” and a brief earlier note by Miss Gow 
don—undetected by censors—that Church- 
ill had V-saluted inhabitants of a Western 


-Maryland village. Now the Office of Cen- 


sorship yielded, but only to the extent of 
releasing details she had used. Even then 
there was a catch: The published stories 
may prompt the Secret Service to decree 
a change of hideouts for the President. 


Bounding Waves | 
| Newsweek Reporter Looks 
at Their Life and Likes It 


Vera Clay of Newsweex’s Washington 


- Bureau, who last July spent a week as a 


Wac—uniform, K. P., marching, and all— 
has just returned from a press visit to the 
Waves at the Atlanta Air Station and 
Pensacola. Shunning the Army’s all-out 
thoroughness, the Navy gave the news. 

paperwomen no uniforms, no chores, no 
hikes, no aching muscles. It was a com- 
fortable and unflustered sight-seeing tour. 
Miss Clay thus was able to concentrate 
on finding out from the Waves themselves 
how it feels to be a Wave: 


Blueskirts: At the Atlanta field, we 
were brought in safely by Waves in the 
control tower, who were giving signals 
not only to our plane but to hundreds of 
others. On the ground was a full com- 
plement of gold braid to greet us. Our 
first stop was the .Wave officer barracks, 
faintly reminiscent of a swank girl’s school 
dormitory. Here we powdered noses. Offi- 
cers’ rooms were comfortably furnished 
“a maple dresser, bed, chair, desk, rug, 

rtains, bedspread, and lamps. To it, 

cach gi girl brings her personal possessions, 

aged maps, books, mementos, cosmetic 

jars, “After all,” say the officers, 

Swell Sve hae Oe ho eutee 3 
might as well be as attractive as possible.” 


-§ At mess where, Wave officers eat all - 


their meals with men officers, meals were 
definitely prewar for us civilians—succu- 
lent fried chicken, hot biscuits, and as 
many pats of butter as we butter-starved | 
reporters could spread. ~ 


At the station dispensary, we saw the 
Were ward with hardly any patients. 
“Waves don’t get sick as much as the 
men,” explained the doctor. “The per 
capita ratio is one sick Wave to four sick 
men.” No medical expert has been able 
to account for this amazing record. Waves; 
worked as nurses’ aides, pharmacists’ 4 
mates, dietitians, X-rayists, and physio- 
therapists. A couple of day-old babies - 
caused some consternation until we real- 
ized the dispensary was equipped to han- 
dle servicemen’s wives. Though proud of 
his Waves the doctor personally doesn’t 
want to see any feminine doctors clutter- 
ing up the hospital. “Women doctors 
bruise very easily.” 


q Atlanta has the biggest instrument- 
flight and Link instrument-training in- 
structors’ schools in the country. A 
ten-week, 480-hour course trains Waves 
to teach pilots the rudiments of instru- 
ment flying. They can man the Link, 
clean and repair it, work the desk, and 
control the radio. In the control towers, 
after five and one half weeks of intensive 
training, Waves in clear, even, accentless 
voices stand watch and bring i in any ship. 
It’s a good old pilot custom to try to 
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* Reprinted from The Philadelphia Record 





We've written a lot of copy in a more serious vein on this subject. But 
now EVERYBODY seems to be saying it for us: that women are still women 
in whatever new environment or occupation they find themselves. Which 
is why, in every war industry area, the demand has steadily increased for — 
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date a Wave over the ether. In the as- 
sembly and repair shops, Waves do a 4.0 
(perfect) job of inspecting, repairing, and 


keeping the ships in top-notch condition. 


Despite blue denim coveralls (seabags) , 
grime, and grease, “Blueskirts” still man- 
age to keep on nail polish and lipstick. 
At the parachute loft we found Wave 
parachute riggers at work under these 
mottoes: “Unless you would jump with 
a parachute yourself don’t expect the 
other fellow to.” 


Splinterville: The Naval Air Train- 
ing Center at Pensacola looked like a 
first-class summer resort—tennis courts, 


golf courses, basketball fields, clubhouses, . 


palm trees, trim, neat barracks buildings, 
paved walks, large expanses of green lawn. 
In “Splinterville” or “Boomtown” (the 
temporary section of the base) Barracks 


The Navy turned Waves into sleillful traffic controllers, parachute riggers, and grease monkeys 


No. 650 houses enlisted Waves, who live 
four in a room. We .were quartered on the 
lower floor of the west wing, each in a pri- 
vate room. Enljsted personnel are re- 
sponsible for the care of their rooms. 
Negro cleaning women, however, attend 
to the recreation rooms and for a small 
fee provide 24-hour laundry service. Wave 
officers have maid service. 


q All Waves at Pensacola use a beauti- 
fully equipped Elizabeth Arden salon 
where trained beauty operators do you 
over from head to toe. In her Mainbocher- 
designed uniform and with Arden around 
the corner any Wave can easily outshine 
her civilian sister. Over cocktails and 
hors d’oeuvres Wave officers told us about 
their shining new bar over in the BOQ 
(Bachelor Officer Quarters) quadrangle. 
Later we “hit the sack.” Black shades had 


. been drawn in our room to make sur 


cadets across the way couldn’t peer in. 

q We toured Wave barracks and talked 
with enlisted girls, Their motives for join. 
ing were varied. Some did it for excite. 


ment; others because they were in a rut 


at home; most for patriotic reasons. All 
agreed wholeheartedly they loved the life. 
“Never a dull moment,” said one Wave 
who has had a date every night since she 
reached the base. Waves cannot date offi- 
cers or cadets on the base, but even a 
Rear Admiral is fair game ashore (in 
town). They wish civilians (sandcrabs) 
wouldn’t always watch them with the er. 
pectation that a Wave is going to do 
something wrong. 


q An average enlisted Wave is 22, brown- 
eyed, has light brown hair, weighs 117-1920, 
and stands about 5-foot-4. She is unmar- 


U.S. Navy photos 





From 
MIDWAY ON... 


MIDWAY INCIDENT—A Cine-Kodak was blown 
out of the operator’s hands hit the ground 
right side up... went ahead making the movie 
“on its own.” 


a 8 8 J Hl 
'] 


16-MM. KODACHROME, ACTUAL SIZE 


These war movies in 


full color were made with a 
“home movie CINE-KODAK 


"pec icnait for peacetime globe- 
trotting or tranquil home scenes—was 
turned loose in the hell of the Japanese attack. . . 


You saw the Navy’s movie, “The Battle of 
Midway”? Will you ever forget it? Navy men 
loaded Ciné-Kodaks with 16-mm. Kodachrome 
Filmto get authenticbattledata.Amongtheexplod- EAGLES OF THE NAVY—In breath-taking maneune 
ing bombs they made “The Battle of Midway.” g even a 9-G pull-out dive —Cine-Kodak Special proved 


its reliability 
CINE-KODAK “CAME THROUGH”... 


simply because it was designed and machined and 
fitted to the closest tolerances known to camera 
making. The concussions and banging around of 
battle were not anticipated. Getting excellent movies 
under all conditions was the purpose. After Pearl 
Harbor, this meant battle. 

Literally thousands of Ciné-Kodaks are in Army, 

Navy, and Air Force hands, contributing tothe most 


complete war record ever attempted in movies. 


To study “pilot reactions” in a “9-G pull-out” 
dive — for the improvement of safety conditions 
— cameras are mounted to make movies of pilots 
during the human “black-out”. .. 


Ciné-Kodak proved to be the camera which 
can do the job. Its precision-made governor and 
other working parts continue to run smoothly in 
the drag of “9-G”. . . 9 times the force of gravity. 


Prize your Ciné-Kodak— it’s a blood brother : 
- of these cameras which went to war... Eastman 7 ALEUTIAN EMPLACEMENT—The Army's saga of re- 
Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. § conquest, The Aleutians,’ was largely filmed with Cine- 


Kodak Specials 


Serving human progress through Photography 





1883 — Opening of Brocklyn Bridge. This was not 
only the greatest engineering achievement of its day 
but an artistic triumph as well. The opening of the 
Brooklyn Bridge, May 24, gave impetus to better 
bridges and highway transportation everywhere. 


1896—First Ford Car. Henry Ford in the first 
car—forerunner of more than 30,000,000 Ford-be 
~cars and trucks that have taken their place 00° 
highways of the world. From this beginning ! 
sprung the present Ford world-wide entefP 








ABY SHOES .. . tiny feet taking their first 
uncertain steps . . . toward the future. 





What can America say to the small sturdy-legged 
wearer of those bits of wrinkled leather? 







“Watch your step—troubles ahead!” or “Go for- 
ward with confidence—this country encourages 
ambition; every citizen has opportunity to reach 
the full stature of his ability!” 





What would you tell your youngster? The question 
answers itself. 


We have come a long way in this country, yet 
almost everything lies ahead of us. Better ways of 
doing things, deeper understanding of our neigh- 
bor’s problems, fuller respect for our freedom and 
a greater appreciation of the fruits of that freedom 
which have given us the world’s highest standard 
of living. Tomorrow, life can be broadened and 
enriched so that all can enjoy the endless wealth 
z of free men working in free industry. 


The future holds for every individual a heritage 
of greater comfort, greater enjoyment and greater 
security through the lessons we have 
all learned during wartime. 


Although all Ford resources are now 
devoted to production for Victory, 
our engineers and research men 
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he first 50 14, 1914 —Ford Announces $5 Wage, 8-Hour 


























0 Ford+ When‘unskilled labor got as little as $1.00 a 
place 00 O3, Ford's wage announcement was a landmark 
eginning the advance that has given the American work- 
e entefp man the highest living standard in the world. 

















M O T OR 


1943 —Production Miracle. Helping America to out- 
produce the Axis within a comparatively short time 
is the huge fleet of private cars carrying war worke1s 
to their vital jobs. Thus the Ford idea of a car for 
the millions serves the nation in war as in peace. 


are looking toward the day when we can return 
to the job we like best—building better low-cost 
transportation. 


In producing weapons our men have found better, 
quicker ways of doing things. They have speeded 
the war effort by millions of work days and saved 
the nation millions of dollars. 


We know a lot more about lighter metals and 
plastics and welding and sound proofing than 
when we last built a car for you. And our peace- 
time products will reflect this knowledge. We 
shall build a better car after the war because of 
what we've learned. 


But building a better car is not very impoftant 
alongside the job of helping build a better world. 


All Ford planning for the future is based on giving 
work to the largest possible number of people at 
the highest possible wages under the best of work- 
ing conditions. 


Ford is doing its part to make certain that your 
dreams for your baby will come true in the 
brighter, better tomorrow that awaits 
this nation and all free peoples. 


You can say to the wearer of those 
tiny shoes, “This is a great time to 


be born!” 











Cc O M P A N Y 





Future Unlimited. Just as the past fifty years have 
seen more progress in transportation than all the cen- 
turies before, the future will see startling strides in 
motor car values—new highways—scientific traffic 
planning—safer, more economical automobile travel, 
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LUING wood with synthetic resin 
‘ glues used to be a slow process be- 
cause it took so long for the glue to “set.” 
Aircraft and other wartime needs greatly 
accelerated the use of these glues— 
thereby sharpening demand for shorten- 
ing the setting time. 

Speedier gluing means faster heating 
of the glue lines to drive out the moisture 
and hasten chemical reactions. Wood, 
being an excellent insulator, prevents the 
inward flow of heat from hot platens at 
anything but a maddeningly slow rate. 
Really rapid heating therefore demands 
a method whereby heat is “born” right 
inside the wood. 


That is exactly what electronics makes 




















possible. Radio frequency power un- 
leashed right inside the wood is in- 
stantaneously converted into heat and 
causes an almost phenomenal speeding 
up of the glue-setting process. 

The manufacture of “compreg” — a 
highly compressed _plastic-impregnated 
wood product now used extensively for 
airplane propellers — too has been 
speeded up remarkably by such electron- 
ically generated heat. Production time 
has been cut as much as 60 per cent 
over old methods—making it possible for 
expensive equipment to turn out propor- 
tionately more of badly needed products. 


Radio frequency power for setting 
wood glues offers many attractive possi- 


Gluing Wood with Ratio Waves 





bilities. Yet it is only one of many manu- 
facturing processes involving a_ heat 
cycle for which RCA electronic heating 
offers important advantages. Moreover, 
all such applications collectively are but 
one phase ot electronics—the art of har- 
nessing electrons to the service of man. 
Bear in mind, too, that every electronic 
device of every kind depends basically 
on electron tubes. And that RCA is the 
fountain-head of modern electron tube 
development. 


TUNE IN ‘““‘WHAT’S NEW?” 


Radio Corporation of America’s great 
new show, Saturday nights, 7 to 8, 
Eastern War Time, Blue Network. 


A new booklet—""RCA Exectronics IN INDUsTRY’’—sbows 
some of the ways RCA is prepared to belp put electronics to 
work, It may suggest applications important to your business. 
Free on request. Please use business letterbead when writing. 
Address—De pt. 68-4C, RCA, Industrial Division, Radio Cor- 
poration of America, Camden, New Jersey. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 

















ried but may be engaged to a serviceman. 
On the Pensacola base there is a marriage 
a week, and the girls admit pickings are 
good. For entertainment Waves read the 
“funnies,” play table tennis, bang on the 
piano in the recreation room, «or just 
“shoot the breeze.” They come and go as 


they please provided they turn up on time - 


for duty. There are no restrictions to quar- 
ters, no curfew. They can learn to swim, 
play tennis, golf, etc., without it costing 
them a penny. : 


q Navy men at the base now accept the 
616 enlisted Waves and -31 officers.. At 
first there was a feeling of “interest” and 
slight jealousy, but this was soon forgot- 
ten. The men like to take their instruction 
from women: Waves are patient. They are 
also well behaved. (The sole offender on 
record was brought up to “captain’s mast” 
because she borrowed a scooter resting 
against a wall, ran it into the wing tip 
of a plane, and damaged the wing to the 
tune of $7.46.) In fact, a popular march- 
ing song of the “tarmacs” there (boys of 
16 and 17 in pre-flight training) goes: 


“The Waves are going to win the war— . 


What the hell are we fighting for?” 


Bowles for Brown . 


The long-expected resignation of Price 
Administrator Prentiss M. Brown finally 
came through last week. After ten months 
in the office he inherited from the OPA’s 
original chief, Leon Henderson, Brown 
made way for Chester Bowles, his general 
manager who has been virtual head of the 
agency for the past four months. | 

As he prepared to return to private law 
practice in his home town of St. Ignace, 
Mich., the former Michigan senator said 
he had quit because the OPA’s chief re- 
maining function was “administrative.” In 
a detailed, six-page letter to the President, 
Brown cited as his agency’s main con- 
tribution to the fight against inflation the 
fact that since Pearl Harbor prices had 
gone up only 12 per cent, compared with 
arise of 90 per cent in farm income, $3 
per cent in wages, and 15 per cent in cor- 
porate profits after taxes. 

With this swan song, the ex-senator 
departed from the unhappy post that had 
cost Henderson his place in the govern- 
ment and for a time threatened the same 
fate for Brown. Since then the heat on 
what was once the government’s most 
harried agency had subsided. This was 
partly because Brown had turned over 
most OPA controls to Bowles, the efficient 
ex-advertising man who made it a point 

“to hire and consult businessmen on price 
control. It was partly due also to a prod 
from Congress, which ordered dismissal 
of key men inexperienced in business (the 
“professors”) . While controversy over food 
and prices was far from ended, the OPA’s 
part in it had become less troublous be- 
cause most of its major policymaking had 

een shifted upward to Economic Sta- 
bilizer Fred M. Vinson and War Mobilizer 
James F, Byrnes. 
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Watchdog Warren 


When Comptroller General Lindsay C. 
Warren lambasted the War Department 
last week for permitting contractors to 
-bill for false teeth and other oddments 
(see page 64), he brought himself and his 
office back into the limelight. In the early 
New Deal days, his predecessor, Republi- 
can John R. McCarl, and the General 





- Warren’s job “always kills the man who takes it” 


Accounting Office regularly made the front 
pages for their minute and persistent scru- 
tiny of alphabetical agencies. But recently 
the outfit has gone about its business as 
Congress’s watchdog of public funds with 
little publicity. 

So has Lindsay Warren, President 
Roosevelt’s appointee to the unique fif- 
teen-year term the law prescribes. His life 
in the GAO is more secluded but three 
times as nerve-wracking as it was in Con- 
gress. His colleagues say the job “always 
kills the man who takes it,” and are 
ghoulishly waiting for Warren to be 


worked straight into his grave. Certainly ' 


it is obvious even to the casual visitor 
that Warren doesn’t like the job himeelf. 

For what the Comptroller General most 
enjoyed was being a congressman. Toward 
the end of his sixteen years on the Hill, 
he twice refused the office he finally took 
in 1940. 


‘Mathematician’: Born in the little 
one a N.C., ies Wa 
yer grandson @ famous ju » Var- 
ren went to the University of North Caro- 
lina. There he got into a scrape when the 
dean discovered he was making ends meet 
with a home-built roulette wheel. Confis- 


cating the wheel, the dean sternly ordered 
Warren upon the carpet—then praised him 
for his display of “practical mathematics” 
in concocting a machine on which the cus- 
tomer could not possibly win. 

There followed twelve years of lawyer- 
ing and terms in the state legislature be- 
fore he left for his first hitch in Congress 
in 1925. In the House of Representatives, 
he chairmanned the committee on ac- 


counts. When he resigned in.1940, he ap- 
peared slated to become next majority 
leader. 


Penitentiary : His long and close 
connection with John Nance Garner is 
symbolized by a small green clay bust of 
the’ Texan on the mantelpiece in War- 
ren’s ancient office. Three walls of photo- 
graphs record the comptroller’s life, from 
speechmaking and conventions to deep- 
sea , a 
Warren is ponderous and slow-moving, 


. big-jowled, with wiry brown hair that 


stands on end, He has a sly sense of humor 
and a relish for teasing. His loves are fish- 
ing, seafood, and getting a job done quick- 
ly, honestly, and right. 


The GAO building in which Warren 


works is the hideous former Pensions Of- 
fice, with a frieze around the outside de- | 
picting Civil War soldiers, and an abun- 

dance of earnest young men in rowboats. 
Inside, great four-story imitation marble 


. columns rise from the main floor. 


down from the balcony outside his office, 
Lindsay Warren muses—perhaps on his 
job as well—“This place reminds me of 
nothing so much as the state peniten- 
tiary.” : : 
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U.S. Dealing Itself a Hand 
in the Game for Arabian Oil 


Interest in Private Firms 
Indicated as Goal of Dickering 
for Middle East Gasoline 


Wrapped up with all the intrigues of 
war, plus Arabian kings and princes and 
the enigmas of international statesman- 
ship, a deal of far-reaching business, politi- 
cal, military, and diplomatic implications 
last week was being batted back and forth 
between the California Abrabian Standard 
Oil Co. and agencies of the Federal gov- 
ernment. 

The crux of the discussions was this: 
Should the United States go into partner- 
ship with the Standard Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia and the Texas Co., co-owners of 
the Arabian firm, in developing their big 
oil concessions in Saudi Arabia? Or should 
the United States merely aid them where 








possible? Involved in either case is the need 
for clearance of critical materials to build 
some $120,000,000 of new facilities, in- 
cluding roads, pipelines, drilling, refining, 
housing, and transportation. Even labels 
tagged schools, hospitals, irrigation proj- 
ects and agricultural training for the Saudi 
Arabians could be seen straggling from the 
fat brief cases of conferees in Washington. 

One way or another, the project is so 
important as to be virtually assured. And 
this week the entire matter may be set- 
tled. What is attracting the attention of 
diplomatic as well as business circles is the 
prospect of active United States partner- 


ship. For if the government declares itself . 


in it would be a mighty big, important 
first. 


Background: In 1936, Standard Oil 
admitted Texas Co. into a 50 per cent 
partnership in the California Arabian 


~ 





Courtesy California Arabian Standard Oil Go, 


Ibn Saud’s oil was wrapped.in secrecy 
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Standard Oil Co. Texas had extensive dig. 
tributive facilities which made the move 
attractive to Standard. The concession had 
been obtained by negotiations with the 
King of Saudi Arabia, 63-year-old Iba 
Saud. He is absolute monarch of the coun. 
try and is regarded by many as the most 


. important Moslem alive today by virtue 


of his control of Mecca, the Holy City. Ibn 
Saud is furthermore known for his friend. 
liness to the Allies—and also for his am- 
bitions. Diplomatic channels flow with 
gossip about his aspirations in the direc. 
tion of a Pan-Arabian program (not to be 
confused with the broader Pan-Islamic 
federation, of which there has been some 
talk). 

Last spring, Brig. Gen. J. Patrick Hur. 
ley, as President Roosevelt’s representa- 
tive, went to see this Arabian strong man. 
On his return home, action came fast. The 
Petroleum Reserves Corp. was established 
by Jesse H. Jones. Through various con- 
volutions this government corporation 
came under the control of a board of di- 
rectors consisting of Harold L. Ickes, presi- 
dent; the Secretaries of State, War, and 
Navy, and Leo T. Crowley as chief of the 
Foreign Economic Administration, E. De- 


*Golyer, Assistant Deputy Petroleum Ad- 


ministrator for War, resigned that job to 
become consultant to the PRC. 
From the start, policies and operations 


of the PRC were wrapped in secrecy about | 


as thick as that enveloping the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. But the general purpose 
of the organization is to assist in the 
acquisition and development of oilfields 
outside the United States. | 


Straws in the Wind: It was just 
a short time before the PRC was formed 
that Lt. Gen. Brehon B. Somervell, Chief 
of the Army Service Forces, testified to 
a Congressional committee that with only 
a little additional drilling, refinery capacity 
in the Mediterranean-Persian Gulf area 
could justifiably be expanded by 200,000 
barrels a day (compared with total prewar 
United States capacity of 4,700,000 bar- 
rels), and that steel and other materials 
could be supplied without injury to the 
rest of the war program. Later, Petroleum 
Administrator Ickes said that all that was 
necessary to increase production and re- 
fining capacity in Arabia and Mesopotamia 
was being done. And on Oct. 5, at his press 
conference, President Roosevelt said it was 
desirable ‘to. expand production and refin- 
ing capacity in the Middle East. 

Therefore, more than casual interest 
was aroused when Princes Faisal and 
Khalid, sons of Ibn Saud, arrived in this 
country about a month ago. Since then 
they have been going the diplomatic 
rounds: entertained, traveled, and feted. 
Both are keenly interested in the develop- 
ment of their nation’s oil and in their 
people’s welfare. 

Shortly after their arrival, tangible re- 
sults of negotiations came to light. On 
Oct. 11 the BRC announced that a mis- 
sion was being sent to the Middle East 
to “integrate knowledge of domestic and 











This is a lesson from overseas in more 


oe Aa © by, Cow 


Aree Or. 1/7. 


Y agee 


than one sense. 


Somewhere across an ocean, Master 


‘Sgt. Walter M. Bakula typed out his 


answers to the questions in an Interna- 
tional Co dence Schools lesson on 
the face of a “V-mail” form. 


It is reproduced above. The check 
marks are those of the I. C. S. examiner 
at the Schools’ home city of Scranton. 


Shown, too, are the examiner’s comments. 


To Master Sgt. Bakula the papers 
constitute just nes of the mastered 
lessons in his 1.C.S. Chemistry Course. 
To all of us on the home front, however, 
it's an even larger lesson of another sort. 


The soldier student of chemistry 
teaches us something about the uncon- 
querable quality of the American fight- 
ig man’s aspirations. 
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* His first concern is winning the war 


and we know he is leading a tong toil- 


at he 


beyond 


some, full life as an army man. 
should have the ambition to 
this and master the essentials 
world industrial career is as significant 
as it is impressive. 

You can’t beat men like that—in an 


army or as peacetime individuals. 
A high-ranking officer of the United 
States Army summed it up as he read a 


soldier letter from Africa applying for 
I.C.S. enrolment. “I don’t see how he 
can do it,” said the officer, adding 


aVictory- - 













proudly, “but the men in the Army 
do it.” 


So do the men in the Navy, in the | 
Coast Guard, in the Marines. There is, 
for instance, the Marine in the South 
Pacific who included an apology with 
the letter he mailed to Scranton. The 
lesson was a bit mussy, he explained, 
because palm fronds, cut by Jap snipers, 
kept dropping into his typewriter. 

Thanks for the lesson-is our word to 
that Marine. Thanks for the lesson is 
our word to Master Sgt. Bakula. And 
-we mean the lesson you have taught us. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Bex 5376-B, Scranton 9, Pennsylvania 


Offices in principal cities in the United States, Latin America, Canada and Great Britain 
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foreign oil supplies.” Simultaneously Col, 
John H. Leavell was given a brand-new 
title: “Petroleum Attaché.” He was bor. 
rowed from the War Department where he 
was doing confidential work for the Air 
Forces and will go to Baghdad for the 
State Department. 


Government vs. Private: One 
version of how the prospects for an equal 
government partnership with California 
Standard and Texas came about is told 
in Washington. California Arabian pro- 
posed building a moderate-sized refinery 
and asked for clearance for materials and 
shipping. Government interest, already 
keen, was sharpened. 

Discussions showed that only a portion 
of these facilities would be devoted to the 
exclusive production of 100-octane gaso- 
line. “We want more aviation gas,” the 
military and other govérnment arms said 
in effect. So a vastly larger project with 
huge aviation gasoline capacity was pro- 
posed. 

But Cal-Standard executives protested 
that it would be uneconomic for them to 
build such a plant with their own funds, 
whereupon the government said it would 
do the whole thing. In fact, at one stage of 
the conversations, it was suggested that 
Cal-Standard merely be agents for the 
government, operating the concession on 
a fee basis. From that point on, however, 
the bargaining cut back, and last week a 
one-third government partnership was 
under discussion. An alternative proposal 
was the possibility of the government’s 
taking payment for construction and 
other expenses in petroleum products 
rather than in partnership. 

Meanwhile, through the War Production 
Board, Lend-Lease, and the State Depart- 
ment arrangements are being worked out 
with the British for step-ups in refining 
and other activities in Iraq and Iran and 
other areas where the British have a com- 
plete or controlling interest. What the 
Russians think about all this is a matter 
of speculation, but in some quarters it is 
presumed they will not be unduly dis- 
turbed, since they have large undeveloped 
and even unexplored reserves of their own. 


Significance 


The reasons for wanting to enlarge 
Middle East supplies of crude and refined 
petroleum products are plain. The United 
States has seriously strained its home 
petroleum reserves to meet the war emer- 
gency, and not only would our petroleun- 
starved population be relieved even if 
negatively to the extent shortages get no 
worse, but postwar conservation of na 
tional reserves would be permitted. 

The government’s purpose in desiring #0 
interest in the Saudi Arabian concession s 
explained this way: It would tend to 
reduce the likelihood of any expropriation 
move after improvements are in and the 
fields developed. The theory is that no one 
can expropriate the United States. Also, 
there is the factor that such ownership 
would afford protection against other 
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hat to do about 
those war-weary 















€ tus do this .<: 


US put new life in your war- 
weary typewriters. 

Too often they’re mechanical step- 
children, neglected and forgotten. 
Where plane engines get rigid over- 
hauls after so many flying hours, type- 
writers go on and on, sometimes for 
years, until they break down or go 
haywire. 

If you’ll call us soon enough, we 
can save you money and time; that’s 
why periodic inspection pays. And 
every so often, these precision ma- 
chines deserve a thorough face-lifting. 





Through Smith-Corona branches 
or dealers in al] principal cities, trained 
men and women are available—spec- 
ialists in typewriter service. Let us 
keep your typewriters /ying! 


L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS. INC 
SYRACUSEI NY 








Smith -Corona guaranteed overhaul includess 
Dismantling 
Chemical cleaning of ali pants 
Resurfacing platen and feed rolls . 
Oiling and adjusting working mechanism 
Replacing worn or broken parts 
AND... . the cost is surprisingly modest 


———— 








SMITH-CORONA 


Typewriters 
















































WHY OFFICE all 
MANAGERS “Gili 

CHOOSE 6/w WOOD FILES AND 
“SAFEGUARD” INDEX SYSTEMS 


Here’s real “‘office teamwork”... wood 
files that work smoothly, quietly, at the 
touch of a hand—and.the famous Safe- 
guard system that gives the ultimate in 
filing speed, accuracy and simplicity. 
Perfected for you by the world’s largest 
manufacturers of wood business and 
filing equipment. See them now at your 
local Globe-Wernicke dealer or write 
direct to us for more information. 


THE GLOBE-WERNICKE Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 























‘foreign influences which might arise in 
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case of the death of Ibn Saud. 

The other line of reasoning is the argu- 
ment that government ownership is no 
such asset. Some foreign governments have 
already indicated resistance to having an- 
other government exploit their national 
resources. Private enterprise runs into few- 
er such objections and is more flexible. 
And, this argument continues, there is no 
reason why, if and when necessary, the 
government could not afford the same pro- 
tection to a private operation: as it could 
if it were a mixed corporation. As for con- 
trol of the oil, industry men point out that 
the government right now and in the past 
has had the say on disposition of every 
barrel: Shipments to Japan before Pearl 
Harbor, for instance, were made at gov- 
ernment request. 

As for the negotiations themselves, 
military reasons make it unlikely that full 
details will emerge until after the war. 
But there is no harm in repeating a couple 
of well-known facts: (1) up to this point 
the United States has had no direct in- 
terest in foreign oil, although it is a com- 
mon practice among the British, Dutch, 


and other governments to take such posi- 
tions; (2) oil reserves in the 160,000,000- 
acre Arabian concession obtained by Stand- 
ard in 19383 make up one of the world’s 
richest known deposits. Thus it is plain 
that not only are enormous oil supplies 
involved, but also an important decision 
of United States foreign policy. 

One thing is certain: With the danger 
of Axis seizure of Persian and Arabian 
oil properties on the wane, and with the 
needs for high-octane gasoline and other 
petroleum products growing, it is highly 
desirable and practical to fill these de- 
mands from Middle East points. This is 
apparent from the standpoint of European 
warfare, not to mention the Pacific the- 
ater, which at many points is closer to 





Kansas City stockyards had the nation’s biggest run of cattle 
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the Arabian sources than to any in the 
United States. 
The only question comes down to this: 


‘Shall the job be done by allowing the gov. 


ernment camel to get its nose into the tent 
of private enterprise, or by the oil com. 
panies themselves. 


Home From the Range 


The Kansas City stockyards had not 
seen anything that even approached it in 
twenty years. On Monday of last week the 
largest cattle run in the nation’s history 
jammed 57,000 head from the Western 
ranges into the bulging board pens of the 
Missouri city. The run bettered by more 
than 5,000 the Kansas City yards previous 
daily high of 51,508 made on Aug. 27, 
1923, and was nearly 8,000 more than the 
best day the Chicago stockyards ever had. 

What caused the Kansas City record 
was a killing frost on the Western ranges, 
which, combined with uncertain feeding 
conditions, accelerated the normally heavy 
Octover run of cattle to the pens. Yet a 
starved-for-beefsteak nation could expect 
no immediate relief. The great majority of 





Associated Press 


cattle were destined for the feeding sta 
tions of the Corn Belt. Only several 
months and many pounds later 
they be ready for slaughter. 


The Great SEC Plot 


A financial manhunt swept the nation 
last week. All sorts of files were peered 
into in search of the newspapers and 
umnists whose trail President Roosevelt 
said would lead to an undercover plot to 
destroy the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission. As the new week opened, only 
one conclusion could be drawn: Financ 
writers are not possessed of the sleuth-like 
traits traditional to their police-reporting 

(Continued on Page 61) 
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A “Pot’’ shape 
Super-Grain Kaywoodie, 
$5.00. 





| ‘I Smoke 
a Kaywoodie. 


I guess no man who ever drew that 
pleasing, provocative Kaywoodie smoke 
over his tongue, could keep on being 
troubled or perplexed very long. It yields 
such satisfaction. It’s never bitter, never 
tiresome. 

I’m not surprised that Kaywoodie is a 
favorite everywhere in the world. 

Look for “Kaywoodie;’ cut .unob- 
trusively in the stem, When you buy 
your fy ar This Mediterranean briar, 

‘cured with tempering agents that 
permeate it, yields a truly satisfac- 
tory flavor not found in a of 
apple wood, dogwood or maple. 
Kaywoodie Co., New York and London 
In New York, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 


KAYWOODIE 
BRIAR 
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| summer, it will be recalled, 
Congress abolished the National Re- 
sources Planning Board. That was the 
organization, headed by President 
Roosevelt’s uncle, Frederic A. Delano, 
which issued the enormous report rec- 
ommending complete security for ev- 
eryone from the cradle to the grave. 
It also was the organization which in 
Part II of its development report for 
1948 outlined a proposal for govern- 
ment planning of our lives which if it 
were adopted would destroy virtually 
all economic freedom in this country. 
Whether it was because of these re- 
ports and recommendations that Con- 
gress decided to end the board, ‘or 
whether it was simply because Con- 
gress saw no reason why in times like 
these we should have such an organi- 
zation spending from $1,000,000 to 
$1,250,000 a year, is not clear from the 
record. But what is clear is that Con- 
gress intended, the abolition tc be 
complete. It wasn’t a matter of con- 
solidating this bureau with some other, 
or of having its functions performed by 
some other division of the government. 
No, according to the action of‘ Con- 
gress, the National Resources Planning 
Board and its work were to come to 
an end, definitely, as of last Aug. 31. 
Here, then, is as clear an example 
as anyone could ask for of what ac- 
tually happens when Congress abol- 
ishes a bureau. Does it represent a real 
saving—a reduction of government sal- 
aries, or does the -personnel of the 
abolished bureau merely get shifted 
over to some other bureau? Well, here 
is what has happened in the case of the 
National Resources Planning Board. 
At the time of its official death there 
were on the payroll of the board 29 
full-time “key” officials. Of these two 
have joined the armed forces; one is 
now with the City Planning Commis- 
sion of Philadelphia, one is with the 
California State Reconstruction and 
Reemployment Commission, and three 
are with the National Planning Asso- 
ciation in Washington, which someone 
% has characterized as “an intellectual 
trade association for New Deal econ- 
omists.” The names, position held in 
the Planning Board, salary received, 
and present position (as of Sept. 1) 
of the other 22 are as follows: 


1—Spurgeon Bell, chief of Trends and 
Stabilization Section, at $6,500 a year; now 
with Office ‘of Economic Warfare. 

2—John Bennett, chief of Land Section, 





What Happens When Congress Kills a Bureau 


by RALPH ROBEY 


at $6,500; now with Department of Interior. 

8—Roy Bessey, regional counselor, Port- 
land, Ore., at $6,750; now with Bonneville 
Power Administration, Portland. 

4—Thomas Blaisdell, assistant director, at 
$8,250; now with the War Production Board. 

5—Claude Clayton, regional counselor, 
Atlanta, at $6,400; now with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

6—John Dixon, chief of Public Works 
Project Review Section, at $6,500; now with 
War Production Board. 

7—Brent Drane, engineer with Water Sec- 
tion, at $6,500; now with War Production 
Board. 

8—Charles Eliot, director, at $8,750; now 
engaged in liquidating the board. 

9—Wilbert Fritz, chief of Industrial Sec- 
tion, at $6,500; now with War Production 
Board.- 

10—Lloyd George, chief of Publication 
and Information Section, at $6,500; now 
with Office of Strategic Services. 

11—Robert Hartley, chief of Federal Pro- 
gram Section, at $6,500; now with Budget 
Bureau. 

12—Edwin Henson, regional counselor, 


- Dallas, at $6,750; now with Department of 


Agriculture, Little Rock. 


18—Frank Herring, assistant director, at 


$8,250; now with War Production Board. 
14—Lewis Lorwin, economic adviser, at 
$8,000; now consultant of Office of Eco- 
nomic Warfare. 
15—Glenn McLaughlin, acting assistant 


director, at $8,000; now with War Produc- . 


tion Board. 

16—Harold Merrill, executive officer, at 
$6,750; now engaged in winding up the 
affairs of the board. 

17—Leonard Outhwaite, secretary of Con- 
ference on Postwar Adjustment of Personnel, 
at $6,500; now with Budget Bureau. 

18—William Powell, principal industrial 
engineer, at $5,600; now with Office of Eco- 
nomic Warfare. ; 

19—James Rettite, regional counselor, 
Alaska, at $5,600; now with Joint United 
States-Canadian Economic Commission, 
Portland. 

20—Harlowe Stafford, regional counselor, 
Denver, at $7,500; now with United States 
Geological Survey, Los Angeles. 

21—Sidney Thomas, chief of State and 
Local Programs Section, at $5,600; now 
with War Production Board. 

22—Ralph Watkins, assistant director, at 
$8,750; now with Lend-Lease Administra- 
tion, Algiers. 


That is the record. It speaks for 
itself. Of the 29 two have gone into 
the armed forces, five have jobs in some 
kind of “planning” organizations, and 
the other 22 are still on the Federal 


payroll. 
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(Continued from Page, 58) 
prothers. For the culprit or culprits were 
not turned up. 

The Great SEC Search started with the 
President’s Tuesday news conference when 
Mr. Roosevelt tipped correspondents that 
an undercover movement is definitely un- 
der way in many parts of the country. to 
get rid of the commission and go back 
to that awful thing called the good old 
days.* The President declined to name 
names, but advised listeners to look at 
newspapers and columns for the past two 
or three months. ae 

Many and fast were the speculations 
aroused by the President’s comment. The 
New York Financial Writers Association 


gent him a wire demanding he be more 


specific. But up to the end of the week, 
there was no answer other than a repeti- 
tion of the President’s remarks by his press 
secretary, Steve Early. 


Guesses: The Senate committee on 
postwar planning headed by Walter F. 
George of Georgia some time ago asked 
the Brookings Institution to make a broad 
study to determine whether existing legis- 
lation or government agencies are tending 
to retard the full development of private 
enterprise. There has been some private 
tak among those making the study that 
the SEC could be abolished and its func- 
tions placed elsewhere in the government. 
Its policing duties, for instance, could 
well be handled by the Justice Depart- 
ment, while the Federal Reserve Board 
could take care of the records and act as 
repository. Rumors of this discussion may 
have prompted the President’s remarks. 

At the same time there was more than 
one suspicion in Washington that Mr. 
Roosevelt was shooting at any public or 
private support for the bill sponsored by 
Rep. Lyle H. Boren, Oklahoma Democrat. 
This bill would postpone the “death sen- 
tence” by extending the time limit for 
dissolution of holding companies for the 
duration of the war plus one year. Current 
enforcement of the death sentence makes 
it the hot spot in the controversy raging 
over the SEC. Boren contends that forced 
dissolutions during wartime are causing 
some uneconomic practices and wastage 
of manpower. 

Though he feels that his bill possibly 
may be interpreted as the mainspring of 
the SEC plot, Boren holds that destruc- 
tion of the SEC itself is farthest from 
his mind, only the “death sentence” is 
under attack: In that connection other 
observers, including Burton K. Wheeler, 
chairman of the Senate Interstate Com- 
merce Committee, said utility companies 
fw hope of beating the death-sentence 
Povisions if the election went Republican, 








*The SEC was formed in 1934 to police and 
Septet tle 
[ powers and is responsi 
for enforcing the death sentence under which, 

. nstance, big utilities squirm while 
into the littler izations which 
the. thinks are more thful for the 































































These are excerpts. from a few of the many letters now o 
| file in our office. They tell a worthwhile story. 


HUGHES AIRCRAFT CO., Culver City, Cal.—“Our 
Davidson is being operated 24 hours daily 
and the work produced has been completely 
satisfactory. We are ordering a second Da- 
vidson.” 

MADISON VOCATIONAL & ADULT EDUCATION 
SCHOOL—“We can produce long runs consid- 
erably cheaper than by letterpress . . . have 
had no mechanical troubles whatsoever. Reg- 
ister is perfect . . . very little time necessary 
in learning to adjust and reset.” 

AMERICAN UNDERWRITERS’ CORP., Olympia, 
Wash.—“‘We have more than saved the initial 
investment.” : 

FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO., Philadelphia— 
“The machine has already enabled us to set 
up some long range economies in the proc- 
essing of our many regular forms—with im- 
proved quality.” 

ALLIED OIL CO.,Cleveland—“Our Davidson is 
doing a fine job .. . we are fully satisfied.” 
BAILEY METER CO., Cleveland—“We have 
found our Davidson to be a machine, 
doing everything it is sup to do.” 





The Davidson, you know, is the duplicating 
. machine that reproduces from direct or pho- 
— offset plates, type, electrotypes, and 
rubber plates, providing five different meth- 
ods of reproduttion. And only a Davidson 
can give you all this in one machine. 
DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION . 
1022-60 West Adams Si., Chicago, Illinois 
Agents in principal cities of U.S.,Canada,Mexico. 


 MdVviadson 


* The name “Davidson” is a trademark for the combination offset and letterpress duplicat- 
ing machine (and other products) manufactured by Davidsen Manufacturing Corporation. 


GET THIS FREE BOOKLET. 
It tells and shows how 
the Davidson operates 
and includes samples of 
the work it produces. 
Write for your copy. 
There's no obligation. 
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Why Are These 4 Soldiers 
Like 4 New Motors? 


The soldiers are different types, yet the same protective covering 
fits them all. Any one of them can put on any other’s helmet. 


* Revolutionary new Uni-Shell motors, too, are of four different 


types, yet the same protective shell fits all of them. All types in | 
e 


complete R & M Uni-Shell line, in any one frame size, are 
interchangeable and similar in appearance. 


* Such remarkable interchangeability makes units amazingly 
flexible and easily adaptable to a wide range of applications. 


' Equally important are the new Uni-Shell insulation techniques 


and advanced bearing design. These and other features work 
together to put the Uni-Shell line of motors in a class by itself. 


* It would require a long row of figures to record all the man- 
hours and all the dollars that have been saved directly by Robbins 
& Myers many services to war-production. The greatest achieve- 
ments have been in the solving of extremely difficult problems 
involving the pumping of hard-to-pump liquids, the handling of 
materials, conversion of machines to direct drive, ventilating, 
and special motor jobs. Write for full information about R « M 
Uni-Shell ne Horsepower Motors—or any other R « M 
equipment. Robbins & Myers, Inc., Springfield, Ohio. 


ROBBINS « MYERS, Inc. | 


FOUND €£ 


MOTORS - HOISTS - CRANES - MACHINE DRIVES - FANS . MOYNO PUMPS 





_not necessarily in the Presidential race, 
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but for Congress. 

All these considerations may have added 
up to explain why Ganson Purcell, SEC 
chairman, hot-footed it to the White 
House a few days before the President told 
newsmen of the plot. And it is known that, 
if not anxious about the Boren bill, he js 
keeping a close eye on it as well as eight 
other pending bills which would more or 
less affect his job. 


GM Speaks 


While a dozen high-powered public-re. 
lations men sat around nervously twid- 
dling thumbs, C. E. Wilson of General 
Motors stood up to the speaker’s mike at 
the University Club in New York the 
night of Oct. 19 and looked 250 rough 
and tumble newspapermen in the eye, 
That in itself was not news; what was 
news was the fact that the white-haired, 
§8-year-old president of the world’s big- 
gest automobile company dared them all 
to ask him any questions they chose—on 
the record. 

For a corporation of the magnitude of 
General Motors, most of which usually 
rely on press releases, carefully tooled by 


Associated Press 


Wilson had the answers 


corporate molders of opinion, such pro- 
cedure is almost unheard of. After the re- 
porters and editors present had recovered 
from their surprise, they went to work. 
For 75 minutes, sometimes frowning with 
concentration, sometimes with his rugged 
features wreathed in a faintly enigmatic 
grin, the GM official shifted his 180 
pounds of 5-foot-10 frame from foot to 
foot while he shot back answer after an- 
swer, Not once did the phrase “off the rec- 
ord” pass Wilson’s lips although some- 
times he looked as if he would like to say 1t. 

Here is the gist of the meeting of one 
mind with the 250: 


Ar Present: General Motors’ produc- 
tion is 94 per cent for war; the other 6 
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down that comes with sundown .. . It's 


habit, this homegoing when the e Fpaper...A 

: oF sate BASIC to a sound 

BEING CH Peau te hégreat metropolitan market of Chi- 
Daily News hel / _ ¥ Advertisers logically placed more Total ~ 

vertising mediu re Display advertising in The Daily News for the first 

have more read j 9 months of 1943 than in any other Chicago 


more reading eri One copy of The Daily paper, morning, evening or Sunday* .. . The 
News covers the ontice family + « « That is BASIC econ. reasons for this leadership are BASIC reasons. 


*Source:' Media Records, Inc. For fair comparison Uquor linage omitted 
since The Deily News does not accept advertising for alcoholic deverages. 
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War Workers Only: A year ago this site occupied by Vanport City, 
Ore., 2 miles from the Henry J. Kaiser Vancouver, Wash., shipyard, just 
across the Columbia River, was a virtual swamp. Today, the square mile— 
here shown in a toy-like air view—has 700 apartment buildings each with 
fourteen apartments in which more than 35,000 people live. It is Oregon’s 
second biggest city. Last week work started on another unit on the Peninsula 
golf course across the highway from Vanport. To be known as East Vanport 
and scheduled to be finished by Jan. 1 it will house 5,000 persons in 848 dwell- 
ing units. Its cost will be $5,000,000 and as at Vanport only workers in ship- 
yards or other nearby war industries can live there. 





per cent is essential to the war. More than 
2,000 war items, from ball bearings so 
small it takes 3,000 to fill a thimble, to 
$0-ton tanks, plus airplanes, engines, 
trucks, military vehicles, guns, shells, all 
are being made at the rate of $10,000,000 
daily. 

New Mopets: The very fastest that 
auto manufacture can be resumed is 60 
days after being given the green light. 
Because of the time involved in unscram- 
bling war tools and machinery and getting 
squared away otherwise, six months prob- 
ably will pass before cars in any volume 
are rolling off assembly lines. It will be 
about two years after manufacture is re- 
sumed that new models will be sold. Mean- 
while, the models made would resemble 
considerably those of 1942. Subsequent 
changes will be evolutionary rather than 
revolutionary (Newsweek, Oct. 18). 


Prices: Because of higher wage and 
other costs, new cars comparable with 
1942 models may cost 15 per cent more. 
No important advance in the art of pro- 
ducing cars in less man-hours has been 


learned during the war. No important 
change in materials used in their construc- 
tion is anticipated for some time. Costs 
of new materials have not been impor- 
tantly altered by war though production 
capacities have: aluminum and magne- 
sium, for example. 


Expansion: General Motors expects to 
sell 2,800,000 to 3,400,000 cars and trucks 
in the first full postwar production year, 
25 per cent to 50 per cent more than the 
previous record of 2,260,000 made in 1941. 


Conciusion: With this note of con- 
fidence, the production executive voiced 
the thought that “we will be smart enough 
to find some catalyst other than war to 
create and keep full employment.” 


Job Thaw 


A New wrinkle in job-freeze complica- 
tions came to light in Chicago last week. 
Two women employes of a firm with a 
closed-shop agreement but no checkoff 
merely quit paying dues, forcing the firm 
to fire them so they could get better jobs. 
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Termination Tempest 


Warren Bares Teeth in Fight 
on Canceled-Contract Audits 


When Comptroller General Lindsay C: 
Warren sat down before the House Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee last week, he 
knew that when he rose a lot of people 
were going to regard him as a “crabbed, 
penny-pinching old character.” But on the 
desk before the stern, husky North Caro. 
linian who had served eight terms in Con. 
gress were 270 examples of how the Army 
had terminated cost-plus a fixed fee war 
contracts. These Warren wanted on the 
record as evidence that the Army was 


wasting taxpayers’ money. 


The contract termination tempest had 
been brewing for weeks. The War Depart. / 
ment had asked Congress for supreme au- 
thority in contract termination, arguing 
that if Warren’s General Accounting Office | 
had first to audit canceled contracts there 
would be so much delay many contractors | 
and subcontractors would. be ruined. Now 
the Comptroller General had come before 
the committee to plead that Congress’s 
practice of tethering a watchdog to each | 
contract termination be continued and 
strengthened. Though slower, it paid off, | 
he said, in savings of millions of dollars, ’ 


Evidence: Before the astounded com- 
mittee Warren quickly built up his case, | 
From 270 examples of items in the cost of © 
production allowed by the.Army but dis- 
allowed by his office were: $225 for a 
spare set of teeth for a mechanic going | 
to Russia, $263,000 for special Christmas © 
bonuses for employes, $1.39 for transpor- 
tation of an employe’s dog, $1,743,000 
through failure to credit the government 
for price reductions on purchases, wages 
paid an employe for 41 hours’ work in one 
day, $23,000 for memory courses, $65,000 
in insurance premiums on canceled poli- 
cies. Reading these and a score of similar 
allowances from the papers before him, 
the Comptroller General punctuated his 
revelations several times by turning to the 
committee with the comment: “And the 
War Department says we have no right to 
challenge these things.” 


Denial: Bridling under the charges, the 
Army showed no intention of beating a 
retreat. Three days later, Under Secretary 
of War Robert P. Patterson faced the 
committee which had heard the Warren 
charges. Hotly denying War Department 
waste and mishandling of public funds, 
the soldier-lawyer unloosed this rebuttal: 
(1) The General Accounting Office ap- 
proved 99.95 per cent of the vouchers the 
War Department submitted to it for audit 
in the four months ended with August of 
this year. Most suspensions are temporary, 
awaiting submission of further documents. 
(2) Disallowances by the GAO currently 
total less than 10 cents per $1,000 of ex- 
penditures. (3) Of the money amount 
Warren submitted to the committee, 90 
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We know about the playing fields of Eton... but what about Public School No. 9? * * * Skinny Wolenski 
sold papers after school... but found time to pitch on the ball team. A grenade he tossed square into a 
pillbox saved a day at Messina. x x x Then take Fatty Foster...from swank Murray Hill. He was 
third-string center on the football squad, but a first-string bombardier...His sister, Mary Jane...is a 
prisoner in Japan... but some of the lads who made it from Bataan, have trouble with their voices when 
they talk of her job with the wounded. x *x * And smart aleck Manny Cohen... His score in a 

Grumman at Guadalcanal made good a lot of adolescent bragging. x * * Tony Maurillo was the 

leader of our gang... and always managed to take the rap... what he took over the Ruhr from some 
“Mess-up one-o-nines” never changed the grin on his face... his chore at the tail gun-turret of a Fortress, got 
em back at the price of one life ...instead of nine. x * * Timid Arch Percival got the Navy Cross 
(posthumously we’re sorry to say). It had to do with the blazing oil and a job of saving his crew. * * * 

So goes the record on...and on. For high traditions are life lines on which 

posterity’s pattern is built ...and America’s part in this global crusade simply 

emphasizes once again, that our participation on the far-flung battle front We're modestly proud, that af this mo- 


° ‘ 99 ment, Hydraulic Systems and Electronic 
US eee of the peop le, by the peop le, and f or the peep le. Units which are vital components of our 
Air Force planes, are being supplied 

in ever incre:.sing numbers fo our 
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Before the war, the Bryant pup symbolized the nation’s 
top quality gas furnaces. Remember? “Let the pup be your 
furnace man.” Then came the call to armaments. 

Bryant was one of two companies out of the whole 
United States chosen to produce an intricate subassembly. 
The assignment was vital to the whole tank program. 

At this point Bryant could have expanded personnel and 
facilities, making worse the national shortages. 

Bryant management followed a different pattern, more 
healthful for the nation. 

They set out to learn what skill and equipment already 
existed and found scores of small establishments all over 
the Middle West paralyzed by war—priceless machines idle 
in garages, in lawn mower and sausage maker plants— 
even in stone quarries. 

Bryant did not expect to uncover subcontractors com- 
plete with time study experts. They went prepared to father 
their finds, careful not to present smaller businessmen with 
a take-us or leave-us proposition. They offered their help 
in exchange for skill and facilities. They not only charted 
the course through priorities, but actually found and laid 
down the raw materials ready for fabrication. They set 


up individual timetables; improved floor plans; and 
provided the supervision necessary to co-ordinate the mass 
production of over a hundred plants into a-smooth flow 
of parts to the continuous assembly lines at Bryant. 

Diverse and scattered independents were converted, in 
effect, into efficient subdepartments of Bryant Heater, 
with all the experience and backing a new branch would 
have enjoyed from its fostering home office. 

Scores of smaller businesses were saved from folding 
up. Their labor stayed in the home town and lived at home. 
Women, able to remain with their families, eagerly helped. 
The tank program got faster delivery with no time lost. 
And the government was saved inestimable wealth in mate- 
rials and time when available machinery and man power 
were put to work with minimum conversion. 

Bryant is one of the Dresser Industries. It is accustomed 
to a pattern of independent management operating within 
a team. Each of the seven Dresser industries can reach into 
pooled facilities for the extra strength it sometimes needs. 
The Dresser pattern is interesting to consider as a means 
toward greater success . . . for the team and each of the 
members. 
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per cent were items he subsequently al- 
lowed or items later brought to light by the 
War Department itself in its regular audit. 

Nettled by the front-page newspaper 
space won by Warren’s listing of $225 for 
false teeth, Patterson pointed out that this 
was not a War Department but a Navy 
allowance. Tracing the expense further, 
he said the Navy had contracted for a 
mechanic to repair engines in Russia at 
$300 a month plus expenses, incliding 
medical. Because dentures were hard to 
get in Russia, the employe was told to 
take a spare set. And, said Patterson, the 
employe justified the Navy’s wisdom: he 
broke his teeth in Russia. 

Lumping fifteen of the Comptroller 
General’s charges together, Patterson 
pointed out that all were connected with 
employe relations from which the govern- 
ment indirectly benefited. The largest item 
on Warren’s list of 270 was $21,000,000 
for a cost-plus contract; additional data 
on this contract had caused the General 
Accounting Office to withdraw objections 
to its payment before Warren testified. ; 


Significance 


The tug of war between the Army and. 
the Comptroller General boils down to 
this: The War Department believes it 
has power under the First War Powers 
Act to terminate contracts. In view of the 
GAO’s critical attitude, it is seeking legis- 
lation to bolster that belief. To cushion 
the shock of termination, the War De- 
partment has indicated it would like to 
pay the contractor or subcontractor up to 
90 per cent of the amount due; to treat 
any overpayment as a loan from the gov- 
ernment subject to interest; and to make 
sums owed by the government on con- 
tracts acceptable as collateral for loans. 

Comptroller General Warren, for his 
part, is seeking an act of Congress em- 
powering the General Accounting Office to 
audit negotiated cancellation agreements 
before final settlement is made. He favors 
payment of up to 75 per cent of the esti- 
mated amount due on canceled contracts 
and well-safeguarded loans to aid manu- 
facturers to convert to civilian produc- 
tion. Under present War Department 
regulations, Warren feels his office has- 
been taken out of the picture in the final 
audit and settlement of war contracts, thus 
precluding any record keeping that might 
lead to uncovering waste or fraud. 

Meanwhile industry anxiously watched 
the struggle, and it noted that the Ameri- 
can Institute of Accountants charged that 
the GAO was a bottleneck which, up to 
March 1, had a backlog of 14,956,072 
unaudited vouchers on its collective desk. 


Disappointing the WPB 
_The nation is nearing its war-produc- 
tion ceiling, and September output can 
only be regarded as “disappointing” inso- 
as attaining scheduled rises. Those 
were the conclusions drawn last week by 
Charles E. Wilson, acting chairman of the 
War Production Board, when he an- 





nounced that over-all production was 
about the same as in August, except for 
a 6 per cent increase in four-engined 
bombers. Ammunition increased 3 per 
cent; aircraft and related products, 2 per 
cent. A new monthly record was set when 
22 tankers were completed. On the other 
hand, only 106 Liberty ships were pro- 
duced, four less than in August. Man- 
power shortages shared heavily in blame 
for the short measure. 


Scoring Strikes 


Since last June the nation has had no 
official box score on strikes. Because there 
is no legal requirement to send strike fig- 
ures to the government, the bureau 


of Labor Statistics had been compiling | 
the figures from newspaper articles sup- 
plied by the Office of War Information’s 
clipping service and checked with the 
companies and unions involved. But when 
Congress cut the OWI’s funds, it sus- 
pended its clipping service and the BLS 
said it could not continue its strike scor- 
ing. Then critics questioned the govern- 
ment’s inability to afford a clipping service 
during a multi-billion-dollar war; funds 
for its resumption were somehow found; 
and by last week a November score was 
assured. It would be based, as it always 
was, on the BLS’s own definition of a 
strike: anything which involves six or 
more men stopping work for one shift 
or more. 




















10% Shirts and Drawers 
Fins Pilgrim winter weight 10% 
wool shirts and drawers. Medium 

; for warm end sturdy weer. 
feunder swell. Each 


Germent. ...ceceqsoreeeee 1.19 





25% Wool Union Suits 
Brown heather mixture model union- 
‘suit for real warmth and comfort. 
Long-sleeves, ankle length, 
28% wool. 75% cotton.. 


Cotton Knit Union Suit 


Complete with warmth and winter 
protection against foulest weather. 


ha PP mad shaped . seat. 





50% Weel Union Suits 
Extre heavy weight unionsuit to tate 
the raw chill off winter. Additional 
50%, cotton content, Long ; 
sleeve, ankle length... grey 2.89 

e 


Pilgrim 10% Union Suit 





50% Wool Shirts, Drawers 


You can't beat this combination for 
real warmth, Long sleeve shirts end 
ankle length drawers. 50% wool 


and 50%, ‘cotton, Silver $ 
grey. Each... pedeseness . 2.88 





New Wrinkle: 0id-time mail-order catalogue readers blinked their 
eyes last week when Sears, Roebuck & Co. put this kind of act’on into its 
Chicago retail stores’ advertising of men’s winter underwear. 
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Unknown Optician’s Telescope Brings 
Amazing Advance in Home Television 


On a sultry summer afternoon in 1930, 
Bernhard Schmidt, an unknown optician 
of the Hamburg Observatory in Bergedorf, 
Germany, amused himself and a friend by 
reading epitaphs on tombstones in a near- 
by cemetery by means of a weird instru- 
ment. It was the forerunner of the Schmidt 
telescope, now characterized by astron- 
omers as the outstanding optical invention 
of modern times. 

Schmidt died four years later, too soon 
to savor the fame that would have come 
to him a little later when several of the 
world’s largest observatories began build- 





Schmidt’s gadget captured ghosts ... 





SS 


....and then developed bigger and better television projection 


ing the unorthodox space annihilators. The 
first spectacular results were obtained with 
an 18-inch Schmidt which, installed on 
Palomar Mountain, Calif., near the site of 
California Institute of Technology’s 200- 
inch telescope, soon had discovered a score 
of super-exploding stars which even the 
largest ordinary telescopes had missed. 
The new instrument was unique in that 
it trapped light from a remote star in a 
perfectly spherical concave- or cup-shaped 
mirror which reflected the light waves to a 
sharp focus by passing them through an 
exceedingly complicated lens, or correcting 
plate, shaped a little like the letter S. 
When used as a star camera, the Schmidt 


proved so fast that it would make several 


exposures while other telescopes were mak- 
ing one; moreover, it photographed a larg- 
er area of the sky in one exposure. 

Last week, Newsweex learned some- 
thing new that would have gratified Bern- 
hard Schmidt. The gatget with which he 
inspected tombstones had given birth to a 
revolutionary television projector which, 
embodied both.in home receivers and in 
systems for projecting television on full- 
size theater screens, shows an image seven 
and a half times brighter than was possible 
with previous projecting lens systems. In 
short, thanks to the suggestion of D. O. 
Landis and the ingenuity of other RCA 
scientists headed by Dr. I. G. Maloff, re- 
finements of the Schmidt principle had 
made television pictures of undreamed-of 
size and clarity a reality. A modified 
Schmidt telescope is now: able to pick up 
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the relatively small image from the large 
end of the television receiver tube, and re- 
flect and enlarge it. on the viewing 
screen. 

But the most important part of the 
story still was untold. Astronomers and 
RCA officials, knowing that months and 
even years of tedious figuring, grinding, 
and polishing of the complicated correct- 
ing lens had been required to complete 
a single telescope, thought it utterly im- 
possible to embody a Schmidt in home 
television receivers without increasing 
their cost by hundreds of dollars. A few 
days ago, however, Dr. Maloff, behind 
closed doors in one of RCA’s Camden 
(N.J.) laboratories, demonstrated to a 
NEwswWEEK reporter a heretofore undis- 
closed triumph: a Schmidt-type television 
projector made with a plastic (lucite 
and plexiglass) correcting lens which had 


_ simply been struck off a steel mold. 


This plastic lens bounced. but didn’t 
break when slammed on the floor. 


Guost Pictures: To a layman, there 
are wonderous sights to behold in a tele- 
vision researcher’s workshop. You can see 
the nearest thing to a ghost and even 
photograph it. For, hanging in thin air 
a few feet in front of an experimental 
Schmidt mirror, was what appeared to be 
a paper doll until you put your finger 
through it and found there was nothing 
there. It proved to be an enlarged re- 
flected image of a tiny paper figure which 
Dr. Maloff had suspended a few inches 
from the cup-like mirror. The astounding 
thing to the uninitiated was that these 
ghost-like (but vividly real) images were 
seen as clearly as though projected on a 
screen; but there was no screen there— 
only air. Did this mean it ever would be 
possible to dispense with motion picture 
and television screens? The verdict was 
“No.” The reason: a man’s eye would have 
to be as large as that of Cyclops to encom- 
pass a full-sized movie flashed on air. 


A Biscuit a Day 

Which is-the most fattening: a big juicy 
apple, a large orange, a medium-sized 
baking-powder biscuit, or a medium-sized 
baked potato? “These four foods are 
equally fattening,” the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture replied last week. 
Explanation: From the body’s standpoint, 
the sugar (present in the fruit) and the 
starch (in the biscuit and potato) have 
the same fattening value (100 calories), 
for starch is converted into sugar by 
digestion. 


Catching the Draft 


Just as a leaky bucket won’t hold water, 
a leaky house won’t hold heat. So if you 
want to stretch your limited supplies of 
fuel oil or coal: this winter, find ‘the leaks 
and plug them up. How to find them? 
Science Service last week described a home- 
made draft detector: 

Push the glass end of a medicine dropper 
through a hole in a cork; straighten out 
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MANY THINGS MAKE 


GREAT NORTHERN Grear 


"ROUTE OF THE EMPIRE BUILDER” 


MEANS “DEPENDABILITY” TO SHIPPERS 


AND PASSENGERS 


Great Northern Operating 
“Know How” is Big Factor 
in Maintaining Victory Pace 


Dependable transportation by rail 
never has been so important as now, 
when armament, iron ore and steel, 
explosives, lumber, plywood, copper, 

luminum, magnesium, and an impres- 
sive list of foodstuffs are moving from 
and to Great Northern territory. 


Equallyimportant is Great Northern’s 
movement of men @nd supplies bound 
for all the theaters of World War II. 


This year Great Northern will handle 
the greatest traffic load in its history 
with fewer locomotives and cars than 
during World War I. Its superbly-engi- 
neered route between.the Great Lakes 
and the Pacific makes this possible. 


Great Northern’s short, strategic line - 


crosses the Rocky Mountains in Mon- 
tana through Marias Pass, lowest in any 
northern state, and the Cascades in 
Washington through 8-mile CascadeTun- 
nel, longest in the Western Hemisphere. 

These advantages assure greater com- 


fort for passengers and dependability 
of freight schedules. 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 


BETWEEN GREAT LAKES AND PACIFIC 








Here’s a mammoth G. N. locomotive 
roaring down the Victory trail with a train- 
load of war supplies. Regular passenger 
and freight trains, in addition to special 
military trains, are handled by different 
‘motive power, each designed for a specific 
job — diesel, electric, coal-burning and 
oil-burning steam locomotives. 
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—so they can prevent it! They’re 
the “‘watch dogs” of our Heat 
Treating Processes, where good 
bearings get off to a good start. 
Theirs is a roving commission, re- 
checking the checking done by the 
regular inspectors. 

They’ve worked out a series of 
continuing tests covering every 
phase of Heat Treatment. Some 
are repeated every 15: minutes, 
others several times an hour— 
some taking only several seconds, 
others several hours. All are im- 
portant...as is every test in pre- 
cision bearing manufacture. 
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So important, in fact, that one 
out of every 6 Hyatt employees 
devotes his time to testing and 
inspection. 

Sound like a lot of work? It is— 
but worth it when you remember 
that more than 90% of all Hyatt 
Roller Bearings made today go di- 
rectly into fighting equipment or 
the machinery that helps build it. 

That’s why we've got to make 
’em good. Because Victory is our 
Business 


Hyatt Bearings Division, 


GENERAL Motors CORPORATION , 
Harrison, N. J. 


Pave the Road to Victory with War Bonds 


HYATT BEARINGS ""s™ GENERAL MOTORS 

















a paper clip, bend it into a loop, and stick 
the ends into the cork so the center of the 
loop projects about an eighth of an inch 
over the hole in the dropper end. Then, in 
place of the dropper’s rubber bulb, attach 
a foot or two of rubber tubing. 

How the draft detector works: Small 
air currents can be detected around win- 
dows or. elsewhere because the paper-clip 
loop obstructs their entrance into the glass 
tube just enough to produce a slight whir- 
ring sound. This can be heard distinctly 
when the ear is held to the open end of the 
rubber tube. 








FOURTH ESTATE 


He Takes the Cake 


' By night, Langdon Merchant read proof 
on recipes, hints tothe housewife, and 
scores of other items published in The 
(Columbia, $.C.) State. By day, he care- 
fully tended his prize dahlias. But he still 
had time on his hands. So he took to put- 
tering around. the kitchen. 

Last week, Chief Proof Reader Mer- 
chant had won a blue ribbon for cake bak- 
ing for the third successive year at the 
South Carolina State Fair. His prize-win- 
ning devil’s food recipe: 3 squares un- 
sweetened chocolate; 24 cup water, 4 table- 
spoons sugar. Whip into a batter composed 
of 2 cups cake flour, 2 teaspoons baking 
powder, one-half teaspoon each soda and 
salt, 24 cup butter, 3 beaten eggs, and 114 
cup sugar, 1 teaspoon vanilla. Bake in a 
slow oven for 30 minutes. ~ 





Best, Worse, Worst 


Of eight American expatriates indicted. 
last July for treasonable broadcasts from 
Germany and Italy, the most truculent — 
and strident today is Robert H. Best 
(Newsweek, Aug. 2), erstwhile part-— 
time Vienna correspondent for the United — 
Press, The New York Times, and others: 
Twice a week Best beams to the United 
States a diatribe billed modestly as “Best 
Berlin. Broadcasts.” For this he receives 
1,000 marks a month ($400 by the phony 


. German exchange rate; about one-half of 


that is actual purchasing power). But 
Best was perennially broke in nearly 
twenty years of bohemian existence in the 
decadent prewar glow of the Austrian cap!- 
tal, so his present pay is comparatively. 
princely. 

Yet even though Best made a good deal 
for himself, a transcript of an Oct. 14 
broadcast received by Newsweek last 
week proved that Dr. Goebbels had been 
sold. an extremely shoddy bill of goods. 
Three months after his indictment for 





















| violence still was replying to the United 
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treason, Best with obsessed: and pathetic 


States charges. 


Tue Broken Recorp: No smooth, sub- 
tle propaganda came over the air; instead, 
a disjointed, anti-Semitic diatribe from a 
man whom numerous Jews once befriended 
in Vienna. Some samples: “F.D.R. and 
his kike cronies . . . [have] persuaded some 
kind of a Federal grand jury to assess 
[Best’s actions] as treason . . . It -would 
be interesting to know the names and the 
{religious background] of these persons... 
These facts, however, we are not likely 
to learn until we have begun our general 
cleanup of the Jews in the good old 
U.S.A....Oh, no, my friends and fellow 
crusaders for a Jew-free America, not I, 
Robert H. Best,*am guilty of treason, but 
,..F.D.R. and the Jews and Jewdocrats 
... Who are running America today.” - 

For the benefit of his Reich bosses, Best 
also insists he never was fired by the 
United Press, his last employer in Vienna. 
“If the UP will have the kindness to pub- 
lish an announcement in American news- 
papers to the effect that I am no longer 
to consider myself a UP correspondent, I 
shall gladly take notice thereof.” (Via 
Newsweek, the UP thus accommodated 
Best: “Best was fired Sept. 1, 1941, by 
Frederick C. Oechsner, then UP Central 
European manager with headquarters in 
Berlin.”) 

Decarep Roots: Best’s baloney first 
shocked and now has completely exas- 


Associated Press 
The Nazis’ Best was none too good 


perated his former Vienna colleagues. In 
Austria’s pre-Hitler days, such well-known 
correspondents as William L. Shirer, John 


Gunther, Dorothy Thompson, the novel-- 


ist Sinclair Lewis, Walter Duranty, and 

Ansel Mowrer swapped rumor and 
fact with Best across coffee and brandy 
in Vienna’s Café Louvre. They didn’t 
mind the amiable, talkative, somewhat 
bombastic South Carolinian who left his 
native land on a Pulitzer scholarship in 





























































For 
Landing Boats 
TODAY 


BAKELITE Recine Wondled Mynood 


For 
Highway Freighters 
TOMORROW 


MOLDED PLYWOOD! it’s a far cry from what you used to call 
“cheap veneer.” For this superwood product is actually far stronger, 
far more resistant to impact, fire, and fungus growths than solid hard- 
wood. Its weight-strength ratio compares with that of most metals. 


The change has come at the all-important “glue line.” Where the thin 
veneers are bonded together, a BAKELITE Resin Glue now stands guard. 
In the ingenious Thaden process illustrated above, the Higgins Indus- 
tries, Inc. are employing a war-contrived wooden press to shape boat 
sections that will fit into vital landing barges. Electrical resistance strips 
provide the heat, and an air bag supplies uniform pressure over the 
section’s entire surface. 

After Victory, strong, lightweight, seamless one-piece bodies for great 
highway trucks will be produced by similar methods, as will furniture, 
boats, and even prefabricated home sections. Bakelite Field Engineers 
will be glad to help you adapt resin glues to essential purposes, or you 
can write for literature that will acquaint you with their possibilities 
for tomorrow. ° 

BAKELITE CORPORATION, 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
ucC i 
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Jom PRENTICE COOPER 
COVERNOR OF TENNESSEE 


Successful manufacturers do not locate plants by chance. Locations 
are decided only after exhaustive research. Below is a partial list of 
nationally known manufacturers whg have followed their investigation 
of Tennessee’s industrial advantages with the investment of millions 
of dollars: 


International Shoe Co. 

International Minerals & Chemical Corp. - 

Kingsport Press, Inc. 

Kraft Cheese Corp.- 

Knox Porcelain Corp. 

Layne & Bowler, Inc. 

Monsanto Chemical Co. 

National Carbon Co. 

Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement Corp. 

Proctor & Gamble Co. 

Stokely Brothers & Co. 

Swift & Co. 

Tennessee Eastman Corp. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 

Tennessee Copper Co. 

United States Pipe & Foundry Co. 

Victor Chemical Works 

Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. 


Aluminum Company of America 
American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co. 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp. 
Armour and ang A 
American Bemberg Rayon Corp. 
Bemis Bros. Bag Co. 
Blue Ridge Glass Co. 

(Corning Glass Works) 
Continental Can Co. 
Combustion Engineering Co., Inc. 
Crane Company 
Cudahy Packing Co. 
du Pont de Nemours, E. I., & Co. 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
General Motors Corp. (Fisher Body Div.) 
General Shoe Corp. 
The Glidden Co. s 
Goodrich, The B. F., Co. 
International Harvester Co. 





One or more of these industrial advantages influenced their choice of 
Tennessee: 


sx An unsurpassed variety of industrial minerals and basic materials; 

3x Low-cost TVA hydro-electric power (18 billion kwh annual capacity); 

yx Huge coal-producing area for possible economical steam-power generation; 
yx Inexhaustible supply of industrially suitable water; 


x Excellent railway, highway and air transportation facilities, plus econom-— 


ical river transportation to Midwest, Gulf, and South American ports; 
sx Ample State vocational-trained labor for every industrial requirement; 


sx Central location: more than 51% of the Nation’s population is within a 
500-mile radius; 


ye Opportunity for low-cost assemblage of raw materials from any point in 
South—a region with the greatest aggregate mineral production. 


yx Choice plant sites free of labor competition, congestion and traffic problems, 


These and other advantages also may be to your profit too. For specific 
information and surveys on your requirements, write 


Governor’s Industrial Council, Department of Conservation 
Nashville, (3) Tenn. 


608 State Office Bldg. 






Tennessee 
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1922 and never returned. Best “had 
mine of information and misinformation 
about Austria, Central Europe, and the 
Balkans,” wrote Shirer in the October 
Harper’s Magazine. But he never rated 
as a first-rank correspondent. 

Taken with other correspondents to 
Bad Nauheim pending exchange for Ger. 
man journalists in America, Best had the 
chance to return home, perhaps to connect 
with a remunerative newspaper job, and 
pull together the shreds of a misspent life, 
He also had the 1,000 RM offer from 
Goebbels. The 47-year-old Best chose the 
latter. “His native American roots had] 
decayed,” Shirer observed. 


Misfire From Moscow 


Mindful of Washingtofi correspondents’ 
complaints that London too often beat 
them on news also available in our own 
capital (Newsweek, Oct. 11), the Ad- 
ministration last week went to great 
length to avoid such a scoop on the ar. 
rival of Secretary Hull in Moscow for the 
tripartite conference (see page 29). Last 
year, the State Department recalled, it 
had planned to announce Prime Minister 
Churchill’s arrival in Moscow simultane. 
ously with London. But the Berlin radio 
intercepted the British and American 
wirelessed dispatches, put them back on 
the air well within London’s wave length, 
and the British press thereby picked up a 
three-hour beat. ; 

This must never happen again, the 
State Department vowed. Careful ar- 


rangements were made for London and 
Washington to issue advance announce. ; Eq 
ments of the arrival of both American and idea, 
British delegations. These were to be re J} many 
leased on receipt of a flash from Moscow. But 
Late on Monday of last week, as Wash- sugge 
ington newspapermen sped to Acting Sec # yp. tr 
retary of State Edward R. Stettinius’ , ot 
conference for the advance announcement, vol at 
the Moscow radio flashed the actual ar jm desigr 


rival. London again picked up the Russian . We 


broadcast ‘and scooped Washington by ten & benef; 
minutes. . Bh the ch 
Next morning, the cablegram “releas- hive 3 


ing” the story made its leisurely way to : 
the State Department. The only explana- 


tions for the delayed signal: a break injj ing. ) 
communications the day before, a mix @ sarfac 
understanding, or plain cussedness. metal 

kitche 


Syndicate’s Dream 


Hired last week by the New York Her- 
ald Tribune Syndicate: Sumner Welles 
former Under Secretary of State, to ex 
press in 25 weekly articles beginning Dec. 
1 the international views which caused his 
parting from Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull (Newsweex, Sept. 6). Already 
signed up were The Washington Post, 
Baltimore Sun, Philadelphia Inquirer, St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, Boston Globe, and 
others. Every London paper had applied. 
“A syndicate man’s dream,” glowed Harry 
Staton, the H-T Syndicate man. 
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WHAT’S SO SECRET asour an oven anvHow? 


Equipping an oven with a glass window is not a new 
idea. You'll find this popular convenience on ranges in 
many homes today. 

But oven door windows are just a starter. The stove we're 
suggesting (the stove of tomorrow? ) not only utilizes fully 
the transparent and physical properties of modern glass, 
but it also typifies the many opportunities in product 
design that glass, as we make it, now opens up. 


. We've discussed with range manufacturers the practical © 


benefits of stoves engineered to take better advantage of 
the characteristics of glass. The stove of the future may 
have more than double the vision that present oven door 
windows provide. You'll really be able to see what’s cook- 
ing. Moreover—our tests are indicating that the outer 
surface of glass stays at room temperature longer than the 
metal it replaces. This not only points the way to a cooler 
kitchen, but also to a more efficient range. 














Perhaps, too, inside the oven there will be a lining of a 
special glass. Indications are that less fuel is needed to 
maintain a given oven temperature when this more modern 
lining is installed. 

Experiments are continuing. And as we go along we're 
pointing out to range manufacturers, and to other appli- 
ance people the many practical physical and chemical 
properties of glass. Here are just a few. It is unequalled in 
lasting transparency. Both chemically and dimensionally 
it is more stable than most materials. Its surface is among 
the hardest in the world; nonporous; acid-resisting; un- 
usually resistant to abrasions; unequalled weathering 
qualities. We can make it stronger than many metals; 
provide it in flat sheets or bent shapes. 

We'd like to tell you more about the many qualities of 
glass, about the many unusual developments of L:O-F 
research. Chances are that L-O-F glass now deserves 
serious consideration in your product or plant. Won’t 
you write us about any use that interests you? That’s the 
way to really find out. Libbey -Owens:FordGlassCompany, 
15113 Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. 














LIBBEY*°OWENS-FORD 


A GREAT NAME in Glass 
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Culver 


The Old Maestro: Ben Bernie (left, not long ago) and with his band in the heyday of “Yowsah” and “Au Revoir.” 





RADIO 
A-Hond Chosrio 


Whether it was one of last year’s broad- 
casts or one of twenty years ago, Ben 
Bernie’s program often sounded corny, 
and in lots of ways it was. But after 30 
or 40 “yowsahs” and “youse guys and 
youse gals,” and after Bernie had vocalized 
(no one could call it singing) a dozen 
songs without approaching the melody 
until the last note, the performance had 
something. There was the custom, which 
he started, of kidding the sponsor—‘“dear 
old Blue Ribbon Malt.” There was the 
best, and again the first, of the gag pub- 
licity feuds: they would tell him, for in- 
stance, that Winchell was ill, and he'd 
“hope it was nothing trivial.” 

When the Old Maestro died last week 
in Beverly Hills, it was typical of him 
that most newspaper accounts of his early 
life disagreed on many of the places, dates, 
and facts. You got the general picture— 
he had been an obscure vaudeville mu- 
sician-comedian, he knocked around the 
country from New York to California, 
and he tried everything from teaching 
violin to playing for nickels in a San 
Francisco bar. But whether he was born 
in Bayonne, N.J., in 1891, as some stories 
say, or in New York’s lower east side in 
1892, as others have it, three things are 





-sure: he was poor (his father, a black- 


smith, had ten other children); he was 
musical (fie made a concert debut as a 
violinist in Carnegie Hall at 14); and he 
was smart. He was smart enough to realize 
that he couldn’t get by as a concert vio- 
linist, so after a stab at college (Cooper 


Union) he went into vaudeville on the 
Loew circuit. Here he developed a patter, 
changed his name from Anzelevitz to 
Bernie and wound up as half of a violin- 
concertina team. The other half of the act 
was Phil Baker. © 

His orchestra wasn’t formed until after 
the last war had broken up Bernie & 
Baker. And when Bernie opened at the 
Hotel Roosevelt, New York, in 1922 (the 
same year as his first broadcast), even 
then it wasn’t the music that made him 
popular, so much as his caustic comments 
to the audience. He adopted a theme song, 
reputedly the first of any band. For radio, 
he invented a sign-off which was one of 
the most sentimental and best-liked of 
any: “Au revoir,” he intoned, “a fond 
cheerio, a bit of toodle-oo, God bless you, 
and plea-sant dreams.” 

Bernie’s death didn’t mark the end of 
an era. There are many of his vaudevillian 
contemporaries stil] around, and still un- 
surpassed in most fields of entertainment. 
But it brought the inevitable end a step 
nearer. 


Birdcast 


A comfortable Middle Western matron 
was startled last Sunday to find her cat 
hungrily tearing the front off her radio. 
It seems she had carelessly left the dial 
tuned to her local Mutual station from 
1:15 to 1:30 pm; (EWT), just in time 
to catch The American Radio Warblers, 
a program of sixteen canaries billed (no 
pun) as “the original feathered stars of 
the air,” beginning their sixteenth radio 
season. 

Until this year the program, originat- 
ing in Chicago, had been broadcast only 
locally. It is now commercial on ten Mid- 


west stations. The bills (sorry again) are 
paid by the makers of American 3 Vees 
Balanced Diet for Canaries. 

The birdcast consists simply of fifteen 
minutes of twittering. But audience reac- 
tion is enthusiastic among amateur, stay- 
at-home canaries, whose owners have writ- 
ten thousands of letters telling how much 
their pets enjoy the tweets. 


Sound Hound 


Only 22 hours after the invasion of 
Sicily first flashed over news wires, the 
story of the preparation, the crossing, and 
the initial landing was dramatized by CBS 
with detailed accuracy and more than 
reasonably authentic sound effects on The 
Man Behind the Gun (Saturdays, 7-7:30 
p.m. EWT). A few weeks later the same 
program portrayed how the Japs had 
been bombed out of Kiska—just eight 
hours after the news of the American 
landing on the deserted island was re 
leased for public consumption. Both pro 
grams, far from being slapped together 
at the last minute, were carefully written, 
researched, and rehearsed. 

The Man Behind the Gun, now a year 
old, is one of the best straight war pro 
grams on the air. Since it is not a qu 
show, has little comedy, and could by ™ 
means be called escapist, its populanty 
rating is not the highest. Yet in the past 
twelve months it has won both the Pes 
body Award for dramatic excellence, o 
of. radio’s most coveted prizes, and 4 
sponsor, the Elgin Watch Co. 

William Robson, the show’s 37-yeat-olt, 
black-mustached producer, denies that bi 
“scoops” were the result of inside dope 
“I’m just an armchair strategist,” he says 
patting the arms of his chair. “I figured 
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These cynical and war-weary words 
were a Confederate soldier’s description 
of a famous weapon of the Civil War. 
It was the Henry Rifle — a Yankee 
answer to a national emergency, back in 
the days of muzzle-loaders. 

Benjamin Tyler Henry, the gun’s in- 
ventor, was considered one of the great- 
est gunsmiths of the 19th century, and he 
helped to found the fame.of Jones & 
Lamson in the early days of American 
industry . . . while the gun, in turn, com- 
menced the fame of a great American 
company as the first of the world-famous 

_ line of Winchester Repeating Rifles. 


* * ® 

It was on a Sunday that. America 
looked up from the tragedy of Pearl 
Harbor and asked her industries for a 
Yankee gun — Today, Jones & Lamson 
machine tools and engineering are. again 
helping to produce many Yankee guns 
such as this world has never seen before. 

And after the war is over, our engi- 
neers and service men will play an 
equally important part in helping in- 
dustry to convert to peacetime produc- 
tion ... when new companies and 
products will once more stem from the 
men and the machines of America’s old- 
est machine tool company. Call upon 
Jones & Lamson, now! 


That Yankee gun 
they load on Sunday 
for the rest 

of the 

Week! 


Universal Turret Lathes . Fay Automatic Lathes . Automatic Thread 
Grinders . Optical Comparators . Automatic Opening Threading Dies 


JONES & LAMSON brrevtesrdectng ocnine Toot 
| Profit-producing Machine Tools 


| 
Fy : 








$5 AeA 
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“MAIL CALL”. 
brings them on the run! 


joebar send our boys to battle better 
equipped to fight. So the fountain pens 
that write these letters become essential 
“fighting” tools, See the sleek, ruby-topped 
Wearever Zenith. If your dealer is out of 
stock, please be patient, for the needs of 
the armed forces come first, Aap 

of course. David Kahn, Inc., 
America’s largest fountain 
pen manufacturer(est. 1896), 
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Robson required researched realism 


out that there was something fishy about 
all the silence from Kiska, so just on the 
chance I got the script and the sound 
effects ready. When the news came I 
changed a few lines and it was all ready 
for rehearsal.” Robson is now sitting on a 
cross-Channel invasion script. 


Sounp Sticxuer: Robson is probably 
the worst stickler for sound effects of any 
producer in- radio. He claims to have ab- 
normally sensitive ears, through which he 
has amassed in his head a veritable dic- 
tionary of noises. Since many of the 
sounds in The Man Behind the Gun can’t 
be recorded on the spot, Robson listens, 
memorizes them, and then reproduces 
them in the CBS. sound laboratory. One 
example was a program which called for 
a Corsair, with its motor racing, being 
catapulted from a cruiser. Robson got this 


by speeding up, slowing down, and blend-. 


ing an assortment of plane-motor record- 
ings. And so he might hear the sounds he 
needs for programs like The Death of 
Aunt Aggie, which was the story of the 
bombing and sinking. of the aircraft car- 
rier Yorktown, Robson got himself ac- 
credited as a war correspondent. As such 
he has visited Army and Navy posts, 
training and proving grounds, and has 
ridden in everything from a dive bomber 


to a submarine. 


Ersatz Cussworps: One of the biggest 
difficulties with which Robson and his 
authors have to cope is the network ban 
on profanity. For the first few months 
they were allowed to use “hell” and 
“damn,” but even those are now forbid- 
den. And the idea of the hard-boiled 
crew of an aircraft carrier standing up 
under a Jap bombing without voicing any- 
thing stronger than “darn” or “shucks” 
is somewhat curious. To get around this 
weakness, as far as it can be gotten 
around, they have invented phrases like 
“Aw, go blow it out your barracks bag.” 
Robson explains: “Confidentially, it 
doesn’t mean a thing. But it sounds dirty.” 


MEDICINE 


Battlefield Discoveries 


Doctors from the armed forces of the 
Allied nations, several of them flown from 
the remotest theaters of war, pooled their 
hot-off-the-battlefield discoveries at Phila- 
delphia’s: Bellevue-Stratford Hotel last 
week, It was the 5lst annual convention 
of the Association of Military Surgeons of 
the United States, the most important 
wartime medical conference yet. 


{ The most startling finding—-though any. 
thing but welcome—came from the stern 
lips of Brig. G. B. Chisholm, Canadian di- 
rector general of medical services: Nervous 
breakdowns are greater among American, 
English, Canadian, and Australian soldiers 
than among Axis troops. Raised in a home 
atmosphere that discourages fighting and 
makes them fear being hurt, Anglo-Saxon 
soldiers, he said, “go into battle unnerved 
by the thought of killing and being killed. 
They possibly are too civilized and not suf- 
ficiently automatic in their reaction to 
commands and the necessity of pressing 
onward in the face of certain annihilation.” 





Welcome disclosures: 


{ Padded like a baseball umpire’s chest 
protector, the Navy’s newest battle dress 
will afford combat protection against small 
shell splinters, flash burns, drowning, and 
injury from underwater explosions while 
men are swimming. The costume, made of 
gray-green poplin and stuffed with kapok, 
weighs less than 4 pounds; it covers the 
entire body except face, feet, and hands. 


q In earlier stages of the war, tourniquets 
used on the wounded sometimes did more 
harm than good because when casualties 





A new battle suit for sailors had life 
raft in pack on back 




















Local War II 








maua is off in the vague somewhere, 
‘Mit the boy who shot up the Japs there 
‘fs across from the movie house on 

in Street. 

is Dad has three flat tires on the 
@iivery truck — needs replacements to 
ep his business going. A neighbor 
“Wants to know, can she get extra sugar 


canning, A farmer four miles out. 


od Press 


1 life ‘ays it’s getting dark sooner, can he get 


coal oil for two lamps. A laborer with a 
big family says they've used all the shoe 
coupons and he'll bé working in his bare 
feet pretty soon. 

The war is pressingly local to these 
people. A great deal of their war news 
is essential, vital local news. It is news 
that only the local newspaper has the 
knowledge and background and under- 
standing to put in print for them. 


So it is that the local newspaper — 
circulation a few hundred, a few thou- 


. sand, or many thousand — disseminates 


informative news today that is so neces- 
sary to the morale of its community. 
Add the communities together that face 
and solve their local problems because 
they understand them and you have a 
fighting nation that is winning its fight. 
In Philadelphia, The Evening Bulletin 
is the local newspaper of 4 out of 5 
families. It has a circulation in excess of 
600,000. It is the leading Philadelphia 
newspaper—has been the leading news- 
paper for 38 consecutive years. 


Buy more War Serre wwe boy 


In Philadelphia—nearly everybody reads The Bulletin 

















OU see Bead Chain everywhere. Its non-kink feature has 

caused its adoption for many important war-time purposes. 
Here it is used on the opening and closing device for the water- 
tight slide fastener of the “Morner Abandon Ship Kit.” Bead 
Chains by the millions are used for military identification tags. 
Bead Chain is used as retainer chains on all types of fighting 
equipment to keep important little things from being lost. Bead 
Chain is supplied in long lengths or in chain assemblies com- 
plete with fittings for attachment. 


BUY WAR 8ONDS 


BEAD CHAIN IS A MULTI-SWAGE PRODUCT 


MULTI-SWAGE is the most economical method of 
producing small metal parts to close tolerances with- 
out waste. Most electronic tube contacts today are 
made by MULTI-SWAGE. Our Development Divi- 
sion will help in the engineering of post-war products, 





THE BEAD CHAIN MANUFACTURING CO. 


MOUNTAIN GROVE & STATE STREETS. BRIDGEPORT 5, CONN. 
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were transported the tourniquets could not 
be loosened soon enough with the result 
that gangrene set in (NEWSWEEK, June 
7%). This most serious problem has now 
been solved, to an important extent, by 
the development of a tourniquet substi- 
tute, a new compression bandage. Its de- 
signer, Col. J. L. Gallagher of the Army 
Air Base at Lincoln, Neb., explained: A 
thick pad of mechanic’s waste inside a 
binding of surgical gauze is fastened to 
one end of a bandage roll and bound snug. 
ly over the wound. The waste is so resilient 
that the bandage springs against the wrap- 
ping, maintaining a constant pressure that 
stops bleeding without stopping circulation. 


q Kept alive in kangaroo-like pouches 
carved in the human abdomen, cartilage 
has been transplated from soldier to sol- 
dier to make restorations required by dis- 
figuring wounds. This feat was reported 
by Lt. Col. J. B. Brown, chief plastic 
surgeon at Valley Forge Hospital, Phoe- 
nixville, Pa. 


Home-Front Fi di 


Plaster casts inclosing pressure dress- 
ings impregnated with petroleum jelly 
have been successful in treating severe 
burns suffered by workmen in America’s 
war-industry plants. Dr. Stanley Leven- 
eon of Boston City Hospital disclosed the 
method (still in experimental stage) at 
the American Mutual Liability Insurance 
Co.’s sixth annual seminar on industrial 
medicine at Boston. The burn is first 
covered with gauze permeated with pe- 
troleum jelly, then wrapped in a heavier 
bandage before being inclosed in a plaster 
cast. This seals the wound against infec- 
tion and prevents further damage by 
checking movement. 


Cry, Baby 


In an obstetrics ward what’s wanted 
from baby is a good, lusty squall—“a 


‘ strong cry,” as the doctors call it. But 


sometimes the cry starts before the baby 
is born. In a recent issue of the British 
Medical Journal, Dr. Ian M. Jackson, 
obstetric registrar of London Hospital, 
provided medical baby-wail connoisseurs 
with a clue to this curious and dangerous 
off note. His case was a baby girl who, be 
fore she was born, cried loud enough to 
be heard by eight members of the hospital 
staff who were standing by. 

What might happen: In the rare ® 
stances when cries from an unborn infant 
have been audible (once a child cried ® 
the womb for 40 minutes), air has made 
its way into the uterus as labor dilated 
the birth-canal. If such a cry is soft am 
whimpering, it may have no serious iit 


plications. But if it is loud and gaspil 
accompanied by violent movements, é Bb 
baby may be suffocating because 80 

abnormality in the birth process has 1 

terrupted its oxygen supply from the moth 
er’s blood stream, and the air that by 
entered its own lungs is not enough ® 
sustain life. 4 
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Right where .tire-saving must start 
—valve protection—keeping tire 
valves sealed tight against dirt and 
water with 


LACEY-WEBBER 


NA Peadae 


TIRE VALVE CAPS 


Safer and easier to use. No 
washers to fuss with and every cap pe 
threaded for easy, firm: finger -applicetion. 


*, 
BETTER PROTECTION... 
and Smarter Looking, too! 
Plastic is the modern material—strong, 


rugged, ly keeps its new oppear. 
ance— looks better, longer.. 


gu THIS 25¢ TUBE 


RECAPS YOUR TIRE 
5 for 25¢ VALVES All AROUND 
Ask your tire service man—or send 25¢ in 


coin, today, to Lacey-Webber Company, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 





HOW NOT TO 


SPILL WATER! 


Don't attempt pouring or 





vessels —syphon the water 
out —fast —with the handy 


SUKKER 


KITCHEN SYPHO 


No s illing=no dripping! 
Clean, quick and convenient 
just squeeze the bulb! For 


Ayal send $1.15 
LACEY-WEBBER CO. 


quart size $1.50) in coin, to 
KALAMAZOO ® MICHIGAN 


AUTOMOTIVWE AND SCIENTIF 
APPARATUS AND PLASTIC MOLDIAN 






























ladling from overfilled. 


' play some 





EDUCATION 


Degree for Daughter 


President Raymond Walters of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati this week released an 
enrollment survey showing that of 95 wom- 
en’s colleges queried nearly two-thirds re- 
ported increases of from 5 to 35 per cent, 
while almost all the rest held their 1942 
level. The chief reason: with so many sons 
in the armed forces, the American fam- 
ily can now afford to send daughter to col- 


lege. 





Enigma in Exile 

At the master’s table in Lowell House 
a frail man of medium build takes a gentle 

and affable part in the weekly informal 
dinner discussions. The thick glasses that 
distort and almost hide his eyes set him 
off as a scholar; yet his impeccable dress 
gives him more the air of a banker than 
of a member of the Harvard University 
faculty. 

To his students and fellow faculty mem- 
bers Heinrich Briining is a familiar if diffi- 
dent figure. Ever since-his arrival in 1987, 
the noted German Republican as lecturer 
and tutor on government, economics, and 
finance has provided courses that Harvard 
deems superb. But for Harvard it is hard 
to picture this friendly, soft-spoken native 
of Minster, Westphalia, as anything other 
than a tutor or a student at the Universi- 
ties of Bonn, Strasbourg, and Munich. 
Yet Briining had won the Iron Cross, first 
and second class, as a German machine 
gunner in the last war. And this sensitive 
and brooding man, as Chancellor of the 
Reich, had carried on his shoulders the 
crumbling German Republic during the 
bitter years of 1980 to 1982. 


Tue “Goop Garman”: Last week the 
name of Briining was unmistakably re- 
turning to prominence. Those who argue 
that there are “good Germans” and “bad 
Germans” (see 94) liked to think 
he would bring a beaten Germany back 
to the ways of humanity after this war. 
But this “good German,” to America, re- 
mained a mystery man. Sociable and talk- 
ative at private gatherings, he had care- 
fully concealed himself for the past five 


years behind an impenetrable curtain of - 


public silence. Many were curious. Where 
did he stand on postwar Germany? And 


what did he think of the part he might 


play? 

Briining wasn’t talking—openly. = 
vately, however, he had called the talk 
that he might again be Chancellor “all 
poppycock.”@At only 58, he spdke of him- 
self as entirely too old for the job; newer, 
younger men, he opined, would and should 
take over Germany. If he might 
in the government, but he 
Neither desired nor saw any great chance 
of his hs brage it. 


Se See tae etn Benet 


@ man who could command 
respect among vast mumber of "good 
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Associated Press 


Would destiny try Briining again? 






Germans”: and one who could be drafted. 
His qualifications: 






FavorasLe: From the time he was 
‘elected to the Reichstag in May 192, 
Briining’s political record had been o 
to the strong Catholie Centrist party. His 
conviction regarding the “essential democ- 
racy” of the (especially the 





fact that he holds no brief for the theory 
that his countrymen are incurably uncivi- 
lized, meant he would bend every effort to 
prove it to the United Nations. Moreover, 
he believes in federation, especially of 
Central European states 


UnravoraBie: There would be trouble 
with Briining over the Czechs and the 
French, on whom he is sour because he 
thinks they gummed up his efforts on 
trade arrangements during his chancel- 
lorship. Some believe he tendencies 
toward a. persecution complex, For ex- 
ample, he often makes excuses for his 
fall from power and labels reports that 
he is heading a “Free Germany” move- 
ment as plants by his enemies. Others be- 
lieve that a nation during critical years 
needs a leader who is tough and aggres 
sive—the opposite of Briining. He was al- 
ready tragically miscast in the role of pre- 
Hitler Chancellor, they argue, and a man 
who would have made a good priest, 
teacher, or counselor could, in the field 
of postwar politics, be nothing more than 
a good Cabinet Miuiien. 









* Liberty Ships, plowing the Seven Seas 
to supply our fighting men, are made 

of rigid steel. Yet, American ingenuity 
has found a way to “stretch” them to 
carry greater loads by packaging 
cargoes to take less space. 


In overseas shipment of clothing, 
textiles, tents and tarpaulins, for example, 
the Army Quartermaster Corps uses a 
special heavy cotton tubular baling 
instead of boxes which saves 35% to 
50% on shipping space ... cuts the 
weight of each package by 15 pounds. 


Huge quantities of these supplies are 
squeezed into small, steel-strapped bales, 
The cotton tubing is then slipped over 
the bales, cut to proper length and 
closed at ends with wire ties. This 


method not only increases ship capacity 
but lowers packing time and costs. 


Known as Tite-Fit Tubing and designed 
to carry hard-to-package merchandise 
in peacetime, this tubular baling is only 
one of many Bemis products now serv- 
ing the cause of Freedom. The Armed 
Services get first call on Tite-Fit Tubing, 
of course, but we still are able to supply 
it for other essential needs. If your 
product is difficult or expensive to 
package, investigate Tite-Fit Tubing. 
Your request will bring details promptly. 
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On the turrets of today 
THE ZIPPER OF TOMORROW 


e Every high-flying American turret-gun- 
ner has one enemy he knows is waiting 


for him —not just Nazi ack-ack, not just. 


Jap Zeros. But cold—for up there in the 
cold, thin stratosphere, a temperature of 
65° below zero is about average. 


So, he and his sensitive equipment must 


be protected against cold and. ice—to be 
able to respond at once with accurate 
fire when an enemy plane approaches. 


This is made possible now by the most 
amazing zipper ever created, Crown’s 
double-acting zipper—one zipper that does 
the work of two. When a gun moves in the 
turret, one portion of the zipper opens up 
ahead of the barrel, while the rest of the 
zipper simultaneously closes behind it. By 


CROWN 2S ZIPPER 


this feat, Crown has succeeded in the tough- 
est job a zipper ever had to do. 


This two-way zipper has to work every 
time—-and does. Not even hard driven wind 
or ice can stop it. It can’t lock “open.” It’s 
practically indestructible. 


Crown Fastener Corporation, the first 
zipper manufacturer to convert voluntarily 
100% to war production, has already made 
its unique, die-cast zippers do things never 
done by zippers before. And, after the war, 
Crown will be leading the field again— 
with its amazing new zipper applied to an 
untold number of civilian products. 

. The Spool Cotton Company 
745 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
(Crown Fastener Division) 
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the auction block at the Parke-Bernet 
Galleries, New York. 
The books (794 items, nearly a third 


illustrated with original etchings or litho- - 


graphs by Bonnard, Picasso, Dufy, Rou- 
ault, etc.,), brought $50,382, almost twice 
the galleries’ estimated value. The art sale 
likewise doubled the advance guess, net- 
ting $131,365. The highest price—$7,250— 
went for a painting by Crowninshield’s 
close friend, the boulevardier painter An- 
dré Dunoyer de Segonzac. It was bought 
for Congresswoman Luce by her husband, 
Henry R. Luce. And Gypsy Rose Lee 
paid $550 for a strip-tease bronze by De- 





gas: “Woman Seated in an Armchair Dry- 
ing her Left Armpit.” 

Crowninshield, now 71, thus explained 
his sale: the collection had outgrown his 
penthouse. But then he wrote in Vogue; 
“As a man’s aberrations never right them- 
selves save in the grave, I shall, in all 
probability, begin collecting again.” PS. 
He already has. 


Zoot House 


The ugliest house in Mexico City will 
win a prize—$30 for the person who turns 
in its photograph to the Mexican Society 











. +. as incongruous as modern man in the fancy clothes of a dead era 


of Architects before Nov. 15. The method 
in this Mexican madness is perhaps the 
most original campaign any society of 
architects has ever conducted to educate 
the public. An education the modern Mex. 
ican householder certainly needs. 

The average new Mexico City house, 
especially in the nouveau-riche suburbs 
populated by post-revolution politicians 
and industrialists, is a fermentation of 
United States modern and Spanish Calj- 
fornian style—not, be it noted, the original 
so-called Spanish Mission style, which is 
more artistic and severe. 

Each suburb has a special fake-Colonial 
manner, with entire blocks of identical 
atrocities built row on row. Thus in subur- 
ban Narvarte there is a Narvarte Colonial, 
elsewhere a Tepeyac Colonial, and a Po. 
lanco Colonial, all: built of the cheapest 
materials — inferior grades of concrete, 
bricks, and mortar, with secondhand fix- 
tures—but lavishly bedecked with expen. 
sively ugly coats of arms and stained-glass 
windows. Two young National University 
educated architects cooperating with the 
educational campaign recently caricatured 
one of these unspeakably horrible examples 
in the newspaper Excelsior. They com- 
pared it to a modern man who was at- 
tired in a beruffled eighteenth-century 


zoot suit. 


Arcuitect vs. AMaTEuR: If the 200- 
year-old Mexican Society of Architects 
succeeds in its mission, the Mexican home 
of tomorrow will be planned by an arthi- 
tect and not by a civil engineer or an ama- 
teur (at present 99. per cent of the smaller 
houses afe amateur-planned, with the most 
horrendous results). To the architects the 
house of Mexico’s future should stack up 


- something like this: 


It will be built along simple utilitarian 
lines of good local materials (no importing 
of Italian marble) ; it will have a flat roof, 
a terrace, and plenty of double-paned, 
floor-length windows to provide uniform, 
maximum lighting; it will face the street 
instead of being built around an inner 
court; it will have no cellar because the 
liquid subsoil of Mexico City would soon 
transform one into a swimming pool. How- 
ever, it probably will have central heating 
because Mexico City’s climate has for the 
past quarter of a century been “Americat- 
ized”—i.e. become much colder. 

Inside the house will bé decorated with 
contemporary paintings by Mexico’s many 
excellent artists (instead of the Coca-Col: 
girl posters now frequently displayed). 
Outside it will be painted a clear paste 
pink, blue, or yellow, to harmonize with 
the vivid Mexican sky and the flower 
and brilliant foliage plants and to co 
trast with the gray French _ structure 
built in the latter part of the nineteenth 
century. 

The architects’ society, it is evident, does 
not envision any return to the retrospec 
tive, antiquarian, neo-Colonial style o 
Old Mexico with its thick walls, smal 
closely shuttered windows, and gene 
fortress-like effect. 
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THIS FIGHTING MAN’S 
WORDS WILL ECHO 


FOR YEARS... 


It’s a simple tribute he paid to the steady chug of 
his diesel generating plant...a soldier’s praise for 
a buddy that doesn’t let him down... 

But he put his finger on one of the foremost advan- 
tages of diesel power. Our diesels start easily, run 
economically in spite of abuse and a minimum of . 
maintenance. They just keep going... 

1 _ In a few years, these words will echo from farmers, 
and shippers, and boat owners...from mine opera- 
tors and building contractors and loggers... from 
industrial plants—perhaps even automobile and air- 
craft manufacturers. 

Now—if your plans call for turning a wheel in any 
of these markets, economically and safely - and keep-. 
ing that wheel turning, let us plan with you. 5 
horsepower to 2000. 

Rogers Diesel and Aircraft Corporation, 1120 Leg- 
gett Avenue, New York 59, N.Y. Divisions: Hill Diesel 
Engine Company, Edwards Company, Edwards Air- 
craft Products, Inc., Ideal Power Lawn Mower Co. 


of aD ROG ERS... DIESEL anp AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


TRADE MARK REO 
Diese) Engines, 5 to 2000 h.p. » Gasoline Engines » Generator Sets » Generators » Power Units » Switchboards » Pumping Units 
Hydraulic Aircraft Equipment » Recoil Mechanisms » Power Mowers » Power Brushes » Snow Removal Equipment » Streamlined deluxe 
Railway Moto: Trains » Diese] Locomotives 
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lt’s Not on the Blink— 
Just Give it a Drink! 


Your fountain pen can give a 
camel ‘‘spades’’ when it comes to 
mileage per drink! But unless you ° 
fill it properly you may find it useful 
for mumbly-peg only! 


There’s no trick to proper filling 
—but it will certainly pay you to 
learn the right way, because. ... 


ONLY ONE PERSON IN 5,000 KNOWS HOW 
TO FILL ANY FOUNTAIN PEN PROPERLY! 


An Ink-O-Graph Pen will give 
perfect satisfaction for many 
years—equal to that you expect 
from the highest priced fountain 
pall g eens you fill st properly. 

f you haven't received one of 
our instruction sheets from your 
dealer, send us a 3c stamped, 
self-addressed envelope and we 
will mail you a copy. : 

Beware of imitations—Only by getting 
the genuine can you enjoy e// the advantages 
offered by Ink-O-Graph. Look for the name 
lnk-O-Graph on every pen. 

















a na G. InkographCo., Inc. , 200 Hudson St. ,N.Y.13 


° © The Newspaper of the Industry * ©¢ 


& 
Era PUI 
WANT TO KEEP POSTED on postwar possibilities 
in America’s No. ! Industry? Then subscribe for 
the only weekly newspaper in the industry. One 
year $4—two years $7. Sample copy !5c, stamps. 
SLOCUM PUB. CO., Dept. P, DETROIT 2, MICH. 
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* GIVE NEWSWEEK 

FOR CHRISTMAS 

Special 50 

Gift Rate $3-°0 4 YEAR 
(Regular Price $5.00) 


THIS OFFER EXPIRES DEC. 31 


You may enter your own new or re- 
newal subscription at this special rate. 


Newsweek ; 
THE MAGAZINE OF NEWS SIGNIFICANCE 
Newsweek Bldg. 152 W. 42 St. New York 18, N.Y. 
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MUSIC 
Krueger + Detroit = Symphony 


When a symphony orchestra needs a 
conductor, the usual procedure is for the 
board of trustees to look over the field 
and then either hire somebody who is un- 
attached or try to pirate somebody who is 
attached. But when a‘city needs not only 
a conductor but also a symphony to go 
with him, the situation obviously calls for 
a pioneering spirit. That was what Karl 
Krueger had plenty of when he went to 
Detroit last summer. Back in Kansas City 
he had conducted the Philharmonic for 
ten years, held a safe job, and had the ad- 
miration of music lovers who watched him 
build a crackerjack organization from most 
uncertain beginnings. There was one big 
trouble: Krueger dreamt of a Midlands 
Orchestra, which would serve not only 
Kansas City but also Wichita and Tulsa 
(Newsweek, Nov. 16, 1942). After trying 
the plan for one season, his board of 





trustees vetoed it -as too ambitious for © 


wartime. 


Conpuctor Sans Bann: Thus balked, 
Krueger moved on to Detroit,* where only 
the most zealous of hard-working con- 
ductors would dare to tread. Under Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, the city had had one of the 
finest symphonies in the country. But after 
his death, the orchestra had fallen into a 
guest-conductor policy; then, owing to a 
collapse in financing, it was disbanded last 
season. Twenty-one of its musicians went 
to work in war plants. Seventy others were 
kept functioning in a small way through 
weekly broadcasts sponsored by Sam’s 
Cut-Rate department store (NEWSWEEK, 
Oct. 26, 1942). Viewing the organization, 
Krueger recalls, 


But building a symphony is one of 
Krueger’s greatest gifts. From 1925 to 1982 
he had made the Seattle Symphony an 
orchestra of distinction and note. For years 
he was the only native-born American 
(born 49 years ago in Atchison, Kan.), 
among the leaders of the country’s sixteen 
principal symphonies. With Alfred Wallen- 
stein, who takes over the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic this season, he is now one of 
two to overcome the American yen for 
foreign-born conductors. 


Grosse Pointe Returns: With this ex- 
perience (backed also by study under the 
great Nikisch and some years spent with the 
Vienna Philharmonic and Vienna Opera) 
Krueger didn’t take long in getting Detroit 
started. He found enthusiasm, but no 
money. Then Henry Reichhold, wealthy 
chemical manufacturer, offered to talk 
business on the basis of a $160,000 eighteen- 
week season. New guarantors followed, and 
a citizens’ group began an intensive cam- 
paign that soon had the subscriptions flow- 





-*This week it was announced that Efrem 
Kurtz, former musical director of the Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo, would take over the 
coming Kansas City season. 


he was reminded of a’ 
riding-academy horse. 


ing in. Krueger was delighted, for he hopes 
that music will also help to soothe Detroit’; 
troubled racial waters (he plans at le 
one all-Negro program) . ‘ 
Last week, as the reborn Detroit Sym. 
phony opened for the winter with a concert 
dedicated to Gabrilowitsch, critics com. 
mented that the orchestra at last sounded 
like its old and best self. Former players 
had left better jobs to come back to play 








~The symphony that Krueger built 


for Krueger, and even the symphony 
stalwarts from Grosse Pointe (whose de 
fection last year had been a factor cor 
tributing to the lost season) were out in 
full force. Closing fillip to the concert: 
Sousa’s “Stars and Stripes Forever” in th 
old Sousa style, brasses standing with belk 
toward the audience. . 


RECORD WEEK 


\ 
BeetHoven: SympHony in C Mason 
(“Jena”). Werner Janssen and the Jon 
sen Symphony of Los Angeles. Victor. 
Three 12-inch records in album, $340. 
Musicologists-still row about whether this 
so-called “new” Beethoven -symphony ¥ 


real Beethoven. If it is, then it’s a very 


youthful work—pre-dating the First—with 
little indication of the master to com, 
and ‘thus it sounds like much of the ret 
of the music written during the 
eenth-century. 


Beetnoven: Sonata No. 14 1n C-SHatl 
Minor (“Moonuicut”). Rudolf cf 
Columbia. Two 12-inch records in album 


$2.50. Another “Moonlight,” in wid 


Serkin has been ‘able to take out all of 


the usual dripping sentimentality and 
lumbia’s engineers have contributed thet 
usual scratchy quality. It will be too frig" 
and restrained for many listeners. 
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- Battleship X sinks an enemy ship 


(8 MULES AWAY! 


How was this done? 
What made it possible? 


O HIT AN ENEMY SHIP miles away, from a 

rolling warship, involves complex problems, 
the complete answers to which are known only 
by our naval personnel and by a small group 
of companies specializing in such problems. 

Here are a few of the factors which enter into 

the solution of these problems: 

1. Direction and speed of enemy ship. 

2. Direction and speed of our ship. 

3. Distance to enemy ship. 

4. Time shell takes to reach enemy. 


Furthermore, the shell travels in a curve, its 
true course being affected by many things, 
such as: 

5. The rotation of the earth. 
6. Direction and velocity of wind. 
7. Weight, shape, and velocity of shell. 


The answer, based on these and other prob- 
lems, must be available immediately, since both 
our ship and the enemy ship are on the move. 

Our Navy must know where the enemy ship 
will be when our shells hit, many seconds or 
even a minute after leaving the guns. To get our 
shells to atrive at this exact spot, the angle of 
gun elevation, lead, and all other factors must 
be calculated with unbelievable accuracy, and 
the gun put into correct firing position. 

The mechanical marvel, called fire control, 
which solves these problems, involves among 
other things the use of hydraulics, optics, cal- 
culating machines, and electronics. Naturally, 
it did not spring into being overnight. 

It is the result of years of inventive devel- 
opment by companies like Sperry, working 
closely with the Armed Forces. 

Since it takes so many years to perfect such 
equipment, the work had to be done in peace- 
time. Otherwise there would have been no 
equipment ready when war came. | 

All this took large sums of money and the 
best efforts of highly trained engineers. 

In addition to the development of many 
peacetime devices, Sperry companies have spe- 
cialized in the creation and manufacture of fire- 
control equipment for the Navy since 1908. 


The United States Navy leads the world in 
accuracy and speed of gunfire. 


Norm arscx SDERRY CORPORATION 3." 





WFORD INSTRUMENT COMPANY. Inc. SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY. INC. = VICKERS. INC. ™ Waterbury Tool Division, VICKERS, INC, 









































eee ACCURACY THAT'S STAR TIMED! 


Lady Elgin—19 jewels. 





Lord Elgin—21 jewels. | 


YOURS TO HAVE AND TO CHERISH—UNTIL 
PEACE BRINGS EVEN FINER ELGINS! — 


 Seerprerey style marks each Lord 
and Lady Elgin. Their accuracy 
is an American tradition. If your 
jeweler’s supply is limited, we know 
you will realize why. For—until the 
war is won—the making of instru- 
ments and timing devices for the 
armed forces comes first at Elgin. 


CLGIN 


BACK OUR FIGHTING MEN— 
BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


LISTEN IN—“THE MAN BEHIND THE GUN’—CBS, SATURDAYS, 7 P. M., E. W. T. 








thicker —to take repeated stroppings for “new 


blade” smoothness every shave. 


*In case you don’t own a Durham Razor, you 


may still find one at your drugstore. 


. Send $1 direct for special Durham strop out- 
fit. Can be used only on Durham Duplex Blades, 


Sorry, No C. O. D.’s. 


NINE LIVES 


If you’re the lucky owner of 
a Durham Duplex Ragzor*, 
this Victory Strop will make 
your long-lasting Durham blades last even longer. 
Durham’s famous hollow-ground blades are twice 





DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., Dept. S, MYSTIC, CONN, 





your things with your own name, woven to order 
by Cash’s, and prevent most losses. Cash’s are a 
favorite identification with the armed forces as well 
as at home. Ask your Dept. Store for CASH’S or 
write us. Due to our volume of military business 
‘PLEASE place orders EARLY! 


Trial Offer: Send us 15¢ for 
1 Dozen of your FIRST name. 


CASHS 22s > 


Atlantic 


the more war bonds 


the better you rest 









you buy... the safer at night ... the more 
will be our supply lines efficient you'll be 
to fighting fronts ...so next day.. 
buy more! so stop at 
be a “ta: 
a : c 


-——— = 


HOTEL 


“tL. ennox 


DOWNTOWN LOCATION NOISE PROOFED ROOMS FROM 








PRICE VY THREE OOZEN $1.50 NINE DOZEN $2.50 
) ) SIX DOZEN $2.00 TWELVE DOZEN $3.00 
I _______________ 
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MOVIES 


Prince Cinderella 


By the easy expedient of reversing the 
Cinderella motif and adding some bright 
dialogue and a few deft directional touches 
of his own, Norman Krasna inflates “Prin. 
cess O’Rourke” from a flimsy fable into 
one of the year’s most delightful come. 
dies. This is Krasna’s first stab at direct- 





Eddie and his pal steamed ... 


ing, and it is further evidence that when 
he and men like Preston Sturges and John 
Huston write their own scripts and direct 
them, the finished product is likely to be 
the better for it. 

The Cinderella of this modern fairy 
story is Eddie O’Rourke of Brooklyn 
(Robert Cummings), a commercial pilot 
about to enlist in the Air Forces, The 
Palace Contingent it represented by one 
Princess Maria (Olivia de Havilland), a 
Hitler victim currently marking dull time 
in a luxurious New York apartment under 
the protocolic eye of her uncle (Charles 
Coburn). Papa the King is in London. 


Bioop anv Boys: But to get back to 
Cinderella. Eddie meets Maria; they fall 
_in love; and, surprisingly, Uncle offers no 
objections. For one thing, an alliance with 
the United States is nothing for a Balkan 
nation to sneeze at (although Uncle had 
rather hoped for one of the Roosevelt 
boys instead of a commoner) ; for another, 
as he informs Maria’s father by telephone: 
“Between us, sir, the nobility blood lines 
in Europe are rather thin. Everybodys 
bleeding.” But mostly, Uncle is impressed 
with Eddie’s patriarchal potentialities. 
“Do you know,” he muses dreamily to 
Maria, “he’s one of nine boys. And his 
father is one of eleven. We expect great 
things of you two.” 
And so Eddie would have been all set 
to stooge as Prince Consort in escrow 


his Brooklyn blood hadn’t started boiling 


at normal patriotic temperature. At this 


points as at others, the~ proceedings are 
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amusingly documented by the 

mentioned; by Jack Ciena BES ga ey 
Wyman as Eddie’s proletarian pals; ‘and 
by Ray Walker in a notable bit as Maria’s 
secret-service guard. Most of the way, 


Krasna’s script is fast and funny; and 
even when it lets down toward the end 
the slip isn’t fatal. This is the part when 
“Princess O'Rourke” gets around to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt (which the Warner Broth- 
ers’ movies have a way of doing these 


... but a Princess tubbed in bubbles 


days) and pre to Fal 
Scottie facsimile thereof. » or a reasonable 


Socks anv Saws: What with i 
or another, Eddie and the Tice oe 
married in the White House in stockinged 
feet by a Supreme Court judge (also with- 
out shoes) . Tiptoeing out to avoid Uncle, 

die comments on the hard life of the 
ae the doormay- “That wasn’t no 

» says ria, paraphrasi 

Miller s Joke Book. orpat Ba Vig 
rer Pag aches: says Eddie with 
‘strictly Brooklyn double-take, “I ti 
‘ee bach .. and he took it!” — 

e, dear,” says Maria with under- 
standable impatience. It’s just i 
they lived happily ever py atest 


Scotch and Benchley 


“Flesh and Fantasy” begi i 

‘ant: gins with Rob- 
ert Henchley drinking Scotch and soda on 
ae horns of a dilemma. It seems that one 
2 amg dreamt something would happen 
, oe the next day a fortuneteller 
et im it wouldn’t. Whatever this 
ething was, and you never do find out, 
bee ry Ss metaphysical muddle is cleared 
f y Scotch and partly by the scholar- 
abracadabra of a clubmate who paws 
gh the club library for stories to il- 
oa — superiority to superstition. 

; Tee stories, loosely inte 
by flashes of Benchley attending to Sate 
scholar, make the body of the film. 
st concerns an ugly, embittered lit- 
maker (Betty Field) who wor- 


a 


AIR LIGHTNING STRIKES 


FROM THE GROUNOS 


Controt of the air is vital to 
victory in the Pacific. And con- 
trol of the air begins on the 


grouna. 

While bombing attacks and 
rugged infantry action were 
slowly pushing the Japanese 
back across the mountains in 


~- New Guinea, a chain of Amer- 


ican airfields suddenly ap- 
peared on the northern coast, 
flanking the enemy's bases. 
Those fields were slashed out 
of the jungle by “Caterpillar” 
Diesel Tractors at a speed never 
before imagined. Acres of palm 
trees were toppled by the hard- 
hitting bulldozers; hollows were 
quickly filled; steel landing 
mats were slapped into place 
on the long runways. And 
while Tojo’s scouts were still 
guessing, swift Yankee fighter 
planes and grim bombers 


roared up from the new fields 
to destroy the invaders. 

The Axis has nothing to- 
match the toughness and versa- 


tility of “Caterpillar” Diesel 


Tractors, Graders, Engines and — 


Electric Sets. These machines 
are not only building air bases 
and roads bat hauling guns, 
towing disabled tanks, clearing 
beachheads, powering pumps 
and air compressors, generating 
current for lights and commu- 
nication on land and sea. 

The armed forces have first 
call on all new “Caterpillar” 
production. But thousands of 
older machines are performing 
useful tasks at home, and the 
skill and specialized equipment 
of “Caterpillar” dealers every- 
where are keeping them at 
work with minimum expense 
and use of critical materials. 


| CATERPILLAR DvéEsEc 
mo cou add ree ee ILLINOIS: 
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Fantasy in triplicate: What’s in a mask? Betty Field (above, before and after) finds a 


ships a young artist (Robert Cummings) 
from a respectful distance until Mardi Gras 
night, when an avuncular visitor from an 
astral plane covers her face with a hand- 
some mask and sends her forth to discover 
that true beauty comes from within. 


Two: The second chapter is the story 


e of a wealthy London attorney (Edward 


G. Robinson) who first doubts, then 
believes, when a plausible chiromancist 
reads murder in his palm. Convinced to 
the point of postponing his marriage to a 
fashionable young lady (Anna Lee), the 
lawyer methodically sets about getting the 
murder over and done with. Going beyond 
Oscar Wilde’s “Lord Arthur Savile’s 
Crime,” on which this episode is based, 
the adapters spill the melodramatic climax 
over into the circus midway that sets the 
scene for the third and final episode. 


Anp Turee: In this circus the stellar 
attraction is the Great Gaspar (Charles 
Boyer), .a high-wire artist who works 
without nets 75 feet above his audience. 
Comes the night when Gaspar dreams that 
he has missed his footing; as he falls, he 
hears one scream above the others in the 
crowd below him and sees one woman’s 
face. The dream is so vivid that the aerial- 

‘ist flubs his last Continental performance 
before his departure for a New York en- 
gagement. Then, on the boat, Gaspar 
meets the woman who screamed in his 
dream (Barbara Stanwyck). And while it 
turns out that the case against believing in 
dreams is inconclusive, at least the case for 
love at first sight is as demonstrable as 
Hollywood has always contended. 


Makes a Propucer:. Produced by 
Charles Boyer (the actor’s first try as 
slave driver) and Julien Duvivier (who 
also serves as director), “Flesh and Fan- 
tasy” successfully tackles and maintains 
a novel mood for Hollywood. .Between 
them, the expatriate Frenchmen have ar- 
ranged for a serviceable script and an im- 
pressive collection of stars and supporting 
players. The result is synthetic mysticism 


but interesting and unusual screen fare. — 


.. and Boyer on slips and screams 


a 


quick beauty treatment... 


THEATER 
Take Note, O World! 


It might not have come as a surprise to 
William Shakespeare that his “Othello,” 
after almost three and a half centuries, 
retains the tragic power and poetic pas- 
sion to hypnotize a twentieth-century av- 
dience. At any rate, when the Broadway 
curtain descended last Tuesday on th 
Theatre Guild’s long-awaited “Othello,” 
the opening-night audience gave it an ova- 
tion that hadn’t been heard around thos 
parts in many seasons. 

For twenty minutes, and half as many 
curtain: calls, the applause and the bravos 
echoed from orchestra pit and gallery to 
give Forty-Fourth Street the news of 
something more than just another hit. The 
audience was applauding everything that 
contributed to the Guild’s brilliant pro 
duction: the fine cast, Robert Edmond 
Jones’s sets and lighting, Tom Bennett's 
incidental music, and Margaret Webster's 
astute editing and staging. Most of all 
they demanded Paul Robeson, the stat 
of the evening, and the first Negro in th 
history of the modern theater to play 
the Moor of Venice. 





Man anv Moor: For the actor who was 
born in Princeton, N.J., 45 years ago, this 
personal triumph was a dramatic peak in 
a dramatic career. The son of a mother 
who was partly Indian and a father who 
was a Methodist minister, young 
seemed destined for important thing 
from his earliest school days. At Rutgers 
he was Phi Beta Kappa in his junior yest, 
won varsity letters in football, baseball 
basketball, and track, and was All-Amer- 
can end on Walter Camp’s team in 1917 
and 1918. Today he is internationally 
noted not only as actor and singer but 3 
a crusader deeply disturbed by the prob 
lems of his race, so much so that bk 
turned at one time from America to Se 
viet Russia. In playing Othello—a role he 





This is an explosion 

of the most powerful 

commercial dyna- 

mite in existence— 
photographed at the 

instant of its violent 

chemical change. That bright nar- 
row band is the path of detonation, 
driving through the dynamite at 
26,000 feet a second. Those feath- 
ery streamers are the hot gases, 
bursting outward with a force of 
1 million pounds to the square inch. 
To get photographs like this, 
scientists at Hercules’ Experiment 
Station designed and developed 


two of the world’s fastest cameras—able to record explosive 
actions as brief as one ten millionth of a second. With them they 
can study and adjust the behavior of every explosive. They can 
design this “chemical muscle” precisely, for each useful work of 
man: compounds to crumble huge masses of ore or stone... 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS 


SE . ASS 
*Ooucrs epee 6 


HERCULES 


FOR 


“gentler” compounds to loosen 
soil or clear land . . . special ex- 
plosives for oil-exploring in the 
deep strata of the earth... charges 
that will dislodge coal without 
shattering it. 

We tell you about this phase of 
our research in explosives because 
it typifies the exhaustive work be- 
ing carried on in every sector of 
Hercules Land—in cellulose and 
its derivatives, in terpene and 
resin chemicals, in synthetics and 
papermakers’ chemicals. In all 
these fields new secrets are being 
slowly and continuously revealed 


—discoveries which often hold important meaning for the man- 
ufacturers we serve, in terms of better products, swifter pro- 
duction, and lower production costs. Your inquiry about prob- 
lems or progress in your field should be addressed to Department 
N-113, Hercules Powder Company, Wilmington 99, Delaware. 


INDUSTRY 


IN-185 Copyright 1943, Hercules Powder Company, Incorporated 
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IDEAS TRI NSLATED iNTO STEEL 


The order came at five ... special shipment 
must reach North River by 2 a.m... . freighter 
sailing before sun-rise. Within an hour the.huge 
trailer was loaded. Moments later it was under 
way and sixteen tons of urgent equipment rolled 
through the war plant gate to reach Pier M forty 
minutes before schedule ... a run of 280 miles. 


These gleaming truck trailers do the “impos- 
sible” in war deliveries because they are built of 
ideas as well as stainless steel; ideas that slash 
dead-weight, save fuel, increase the pay load; 
ideas that bring new measures of strength and 
stamina, and enable highway carriers to supple- 
ment the colossal task of the railroads, with 
thoroughly dependable, on-time service. 


2 
~~ 
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= 
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Budd originated these streamlined truck trailers.’ 
They were designed by Budd engineers—built 
by workmen skilled in converting steel to the 
needs of modern transportation. When war in- 
terrupted, Budd was expanding facilities to 
meet the demand created by their economy and 
performance. 


Now the Budd plants are working one hundred 
percent on airplanes, naval structures, ordnance 
and other materiel for the Army and Navy. We 
have built thousands of bodies for army trucks. 
The skills and facilities so readily adapted to 
war production are being perfected.-New ideas 
are born. The future will find Budd active in 
the new era of travel and transport. — 


EDWARD G. BUDD MANUFACTURING COMPANY + PHILADELPHIA ¢ DETROIT —£2 74 — 
LD li lA 


Originators of ALLSTEEL* auto bodies, stainless steel lightweight trains and highway truck trailers, Designers and 
makers of airplane and marine structures. Inventors of the SHOTWELD* system of fabricating hi-tensile steel. 


*REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. j 
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first studied at the Moscow Art Theater 
—Robeson feels that he is “talking for the 
Negroes in the way only Shakespeare can. 
This play is about the problem of minority 
groups—a blackamoor who tried to find 
equality among the whites. It’s right up 
my alley.” 
Pray Makers: In launching its 26th 
season with a financial and artistic smash, 
the Theatre Guild did not depend on the 
Moor alone. Miss Webster, whose succes- 
sion of five Shakespearean hits in recent 
years has established her as the leading 
contemporary interpreter of the Bard, 
once more has managed a shrewd job of 
streamlining. With or without the elided 
scenes, Iago’s “motiveless malignity” and 
Othello’s easy belief in Desdemona’s per- 
fidy have always been a strain on credul- 
ity. That they are considerably less so here 
stems from the clarity of Miss Webster's 
direction, the performances of her more 
important players, and possibly from the 
fact that the presence of a Negro in the 
title role emphasizes the racial and cul- 
tural differences between the subtle Vene- 
tians and the eloquent, primitive Moor 
who led their armies to victory. 
Next to Robeson, it is José Ferrer as 
who gives the most impressive per- 
formance. Often before it has happened 
that Iago, dominating the simple Othello, 
has stolen the play from the actor who im- 
Personated the Moor. This Iago is done 
with a deft, intelligently malignant touch. 
he doesn’t over-shadow his Othello is 
no fault of Ferrer’s. In addition to his as- 
surance as an actor, Robeson brings to 
llo a voice and physical presence that 
€w contemporary actors can match. 



















Graphic House 


Shakespeare and Robeson: Each knew what the other wanted to say 


Naked but No Genius 


No one is more ingratiating than a per- 
son who admits he’s wrong. Gypsy Rose 
Lee, who wrote “The Naked Genius,” not 
only informed Pittsburgh reporters that 
her first play was not so hot but found a 
willing ally in director George S. Kaufman, 
who joined with her in asking the producer 
Michael Todd to drop the show into the 
confluence of the Allegheny and the Mo- 
nongahela. ; 

But Todd was made of sterner stuff. In 
a disarming telegram to New York drama 
critics two weeks ago, he frankly admitted 
civil war in the ranks but pointed out that 
the road audiences liked the play even if 
the author and director didn’t. In the teeth 
of growling notices, “The Naked Genius” 
had been doing extraordinarily good busi- 
ness in Pittsburgh, Baltimore, and Boston. 


So, in the name of common financial sense, 


the show was coming to New York. 

And so, last week, it did; maybe every- 
body involved was right. 

This is the footless fable of a fancy 
strip-teaser who signed her name to a 
ghost-written best seer and almost made 
the mistake of marrying her very re- 
spectable publisher. After an absence of 
twelve years Joan Blondell returned to 
Broadway for the role of Honey Bee 
Carroll, and Honey Bee—as she buzzed 
frantically through a clutter of gags and 
innuendos, of trained dogs, a rhesus mon- 
key, and assorted human beings—became 
a sheer waste of a very good comedienne’s 
time. Which isn’t to say, of course, that 
New Yorkers will prove superior to the 
escapist paying customers of Pittsburgh, 
Baltimore, and Boston. 


BOOKS 





Bordello of Dreams 


Strapped flat on her back to a hard 
board, Katharine Butler appreciated any 
unusual activity in her invalid’s room, The 
little hunchback who came to fix the locks 
aroused her imagination. But her mother 
often told her that she was lucky because 
she could afford a good doctor for her 
back and wouldn’t grow up like the little 
locksmith. Ten years later, when Katharine 
was 15, she discarded the awful contrap- 
tion on which she had lain for so long 
and went to a mirror. She was not quite 
like the little locksmith, but her deformity | 
was enough to make children scream at 
her on the street and to keep her from 
ever growing any taller than a 10-year- 
old child. 

This is the background for “The Little; 
Locksmith,” the autobiography of Kath- 
arine Butler Hathaway, an American 
aristocrat of Salem, Mass. It is a very 
curious book, first because of the subject 
matter: adjustment of a spirited and ar- 
tistic mind to an ugly, crippled body; and 
second because the writing has a strange 
and mystical beauty. 

In the ten years in which Katharine 
viewed everything from a horizontal post- 
tion she was happy. She drew, painted, 
and fashioned tiny objects from paper. 
But as she grew up and her brothers came 
home from Harvard with their handsome 
friends, who carefully looked away, an at- 
tractive body and its promise became for 
her a holy thing. One of her most crucify- 
ing experiences was watching a mother 
turtle lay its eggs—for she was certain she 
herself would never know any such fulfill- 
ment of nature. ‘ 

Slowly, after a nervous breakdown, she 
found herself by writing and by buying a 
house on Penobscot, Bay in. Maine. This 
she wistfully dedicated to children, to 
artists, and to lovers. And for those last, 
she described a dream bordello that she 
would have liked to build: “A House as 
calm and still and beautiful as a work 
of art, where love might find refuge . . . 
a house restrained and severe in design 
with no decoration except fresh flowers 
and perhaps some beautiful shells laid 
along a mantelpiece . . . There would be 
for servants a staff of quiet, oldish women, 
brisk and clean and rosy, in white aprons 
to carry meals and to wash the linen and 
lay it in herb-scented closets, and to keep 
every part of it polished and beautiful. 
On the upper floors there would be rooms 
as quiet and remote from the world as a 
cave beside the sea . . . with inner shut- 
ters arranged in such a way that darkness 
could be summoned at any hour. The 
young women who chose to serve in my 
imagined house would be as wisely trained 
in the art of pleasing as Oriental women 
are, and would understand when to be 
still and submissive, when to be playful, 


when to be tender, when to lose them- 


selves.” 


Katharine Butler Hathaway finally 
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You'll like every move made 

at this great modern hotel. 
When you arrive in New York 
your most strategic move is 
to The Taft. We've planned 
for your comfort, and our 
low rates provide economy! 
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ACTUAL use proves that WEB- 
STER’S COLLEGIATE de- 
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lived a full life. She married at 42 and her 
book was her crowning achievement. She 
died not very long before it was published. 
(Tue Lirrte Locxsmits. By Katharine 
Butler Hathaway. 237 pages. Coward- 
McCann. $2.50.) 


Humanity vs. Germanity 


For the past three years in England, 
Lord Vansittart, former Permanent Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, by 
speech and pamphlet has been undertak- 
ing the most sweeping condemnation of 
the German people probably ever made 
by a literate man. He has tilted lances 
with everyone who has advanced the 
-slightest extenuation of Germany. He has 
cried dérision on those who ask that we 
pray for our enemies (and neglect to pray 
for their victims). He has ridiculed the 
idea that Germany is a split-personality 
nation and that the “good” half will as- 
sert itself anytime now; there may very 
well be two Germanys, Vansittart says, 
but he insists that there is only one that 
matters. 

In Great Britain, “Vansittartism” has 
been attacked from every direction—right, 
center, left. This new word has, to many 
people, become synonymous with jingo- 
ism, black reaction, lack of common hu- 
manity and liberalism, and its author 
accused of wanting to drench the German 
nation in blood after the war, to starve 
and wipe out the country so that it may 
never rise again. In this country, echoes 
of this brawl have been faint, partly be- 
cause Vansittart’s writings have had little 
circulation on this side of the Atlantic. 
Last week, however, with the publication 
of his “Lessons of My Life,” Americans 
were given an opportunity to look into the 
merits of Vansittart’s case. In this book, 
he comes into court with a defense of: his 
views and a bulging .dossier of evidence 
against the Germans which he, long a 
student of that country and its language, 
has compiled mostly from German 
sources. 


MEN or MeGALoMania: At the outset, 


the author answers his critics, whom he - 


accuses of distorting his arguments, and 
defines “Vansittartism” (their word, not 
his) . He says he can show, on the record, 
that the majority of the German nation 
have been heart and soul behind their 
leaders—Frederick the Great, Bismarck, 
Wilhelm II, Hitler—in the will to aggres- 
sion; that the majority of the German peo- 
ple, not just Prussians or Junkers or 
Nazis, are suffering from the dangerous 
megalomania -endemic in their country 
which has been gaining in virulence for 
over a century. 

Furthermore, Vansittart disclaims any 
desire for the annihilation of the Teuton 
people; he wants to see only the defeat, 
demilitarization, occupation, and reeduca- 
tion of Germany—a program which might 
take two generations, he admits, but 
which is the only safeguard against an- 
other flare-up of “Germanity.” He writes: 
“I would give to all Germans a full life 





Wide 
To Vansittart, the “good Germans” 
were sick Germans 





and a full larder, but would keep their 
arsenals empty.” (Lessons or My Lim 
By Rt. Hon. Lord Vansittart. 281 pages. 
Knopf. $3.) : 


Tough—Those Chinese 


Pearl S. Buck’s “Dragon Seed,” one dl 
last year’s best-selling novels, was.s 
graphic and horrible picture of the Jape 
nese rape of Nanking and the miseries d 
life in occupied China. “The Promise” i 
its sequel, for it continues the stories od 
most of the principal characters of “Drag- 
on Seed,” but it is more than just that. 
On its own count, the new book is 
straight political novel on the themes 
closest to its author’s heart: the need for 
a closer understanding between the Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples and their Chines 
allies and the presumed failure of the 
Western nations to help the Chinese allies 
and the presumed failure of the Westem 
nations to help the Chinese to the’ ful 
limit of their abilities. Mrs. Buck’s nove 
makes the quite popular contention that 
although we are winning the war in th 
West, we may well lose it in the East i 
we cannot give more material aid to the 
only nation which is now battling Jap* 
nese forces on the Asiatic mainland. _ 

The third son of Ling Tan, the splendid 
old farmer of “Dragon Seed,” was 
San, a surly, giant-framed youth who 
learned the craft of Jap killing from the 
guerrillas in his native hills. In the new 
book, he has changed his name to Sheng 


and joined the regular Chinese Army» 


attaining the rank of commander. As # 
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“This is a fine time 
to take a smoke, Tom!”’ 
“It’s COUNTRY DOCTOR 
PIPE MIXTURE.”’ 





Yes, Country Doctor 1S DIFFERENT, 
soothingly cool, satisfyingly mild-mannered 
with not a bit of hite or burn. Years of 
careful testing and blending of eight of the 
world’s finest tobaccos produced superbly 
fine Country Doctor Pipe Mixuure. 





COSTS ONLY A PENNY A PIPEFUL 


Countrullogies 77 








If your dealer doesn’t have it, write Philip Morris 
&Co. Ltd, Inc, 119 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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International 


Chinese troops in India: They fight for Ying—and China 


tale begins, Sheng is about to start out 
with his men for distant Burma, there to 
join forces with the British, help repel 
the imminent Japanese invasion, and pro- 


tect the Burma Road. : 


Yinc THE Foreicner: Sheng’s general, 
who tells him of this dangerous mission, 
is pessimistic about its outcome. The gen- 
eral had tried: to dissuade the Chairman, 
as he calls Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, 
from sending his crack divisions into 
Burma. Why, asks the general bitterly, 
should we help the men of Ying (the 
Anglo-Saxons), who have always treated 
us like dogs on our own earth and who are 
surely doomed in Burma anyway (these 
were the days when too little and too 
late had a bitter meaning for the 
Chinese)? But the Chairman had been 
adamant; he was ordering his soldiers to 
fight side by side with the British Army 
not only to help them stem the tidal wave 
of imperial dwarfs but to show the British 
and Americans how his men could fight. 

So Sheng and his men went. They 
trekked a thousand miles to a country 
which, to the Chinese, was as much a for- 
eign land as to white men. All they knew 
of Burma were travelers’ tales of fever 
that rots the brain, of jungles where 
snakes rise in your path and “greet you 
as their daily rice bowl,” and where—only 
the Chinese could have thought this one 
up—one was in danger of evil gods who 
had been bribed by the enemy. The men 
marched into those jungles, and only 
Sheng came out alive. But it wasn’t the 
snakes or the gods that left their bodies 
strewn over the land; it was the Japs and 
too little and too late. 


Yrnc tHe Reaper: Although there is 
some fresh and vivid writing in this book, 


it is not, judged as a novel, one of Mrs. 
Buck’s most artistic ventures. The r- 
mance between Sheng and the beautiful 
Mayli, who follows him to Burma as a 
nurse, is unremarkable except for the 
amazing chance meetings of the lovers in 
the jungle. But for its composite portrait 
of the modern Chinese soldier, the book 
commands attention. The American or 
British reader will get a jolt, seeing him- 
self through the eyes of the Chinese who 
are pictured here as far from the patient, 
uncomplaining people of the documentary 
films. Mrs. Buck’s soldiers are tough, 
competent fighting men who have grap- 
pled with the nastiest foe on earth for 
six years, who know what they’re fight- 
ing for, and who are through being 
patronized by the white men, whose battle 
they are waging as well as their own. 
(THe Promise. By Pearl S. Buck. 248 
pages. John Day. $2.50.) 


Mystery Week 


Seven Sins. By Sax Rohmer. 328 pages. 
McBride. $2.50. Possibly because of the 
current low ebb of whodunits, Sax Rohmer 
sparkles like a tried-and-true ruby in 4 
setting of Mayfair blackout, sinister Ger- 
man spies, an ineredible Fighting French 
detective and, of course, mysticism. 


Tue Waits Came Tumeauine Dow’. 
By Jo Eisinger. 236 pages. Coward Mc- 
Cann. $2. Since Father Walsh had been 
prattling about a man who wanted two 
Bibles and the Walls of Jericho, everyone 
thought the priest hanged himself while 
out of his mind. Everyone, that is, but 
D’Arcy. The Morning Post’s gilded co 
umnist who here proves that while his 
mind and pen may be steel, his heart 5 
gold. 
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And if that’s the way he likes it, that’s 
the way we want him to have it. Pri- 
vate Pringle, otherwise known as the 
U. S. armed forces, is now our No. 1 
eater—putting away tens of thousands 
of meals every day in Fred Harvey 
ftestaurants, hotels and dining cars. 
Our 6000 employees—some of whom 
have worked with the Harvey family 
through three generations — are glad 
of this opportunity to serve the men 
and women in uniform who are serving 
America so well. The way we look at 
it—and surely you'll agree — Private 
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Pringle deserves the best of everything. 

With the armed forces first on our 
list, we’re trying hard to give real Fred 
Harvey service to everyone. But with 
food rationing so severe and trained 
personnel so scarce, there are times 
when we must ask civilian patrons to 
wait their turns. Sometimes we can’t 
even serve them a meal. 

We're grateful for your good-humored 
acceptance of this temporary situation. 
When Private Pringle’s big job is done 
we promise you again the Fred Harvey 
hospitality you have learned to expect. 


be Siarwey 
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" Our men and women 


A LETTER FROM YOU is 

what that boy or girl in 

servicewantsmost. You'll 
do a world of go0od—with such 
small effort! 


* * * 


More than 900 of 


employees have 
joined Private 
Pringle in various 
branches of the U. S. 
armed forces, 


* 
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We Need 


Postwar Engineers 
How! 


This company, while continuing its 
extensive war program unabated, is ex- 
panding its Engineering Department in 
accordance with a substantial post-war 
product development program. Trained 
men, by virtue of education and/or 
experience, are needed in the Test, 
Methods and Development Engineering 
Divisions. Special emphasis is placed 
on the need for experienced men with 
a flair for design and development work 
in the fields of electronic and 
mechanical engineering, particularly in 
conjunction with automatic control 
equipment. Previous experience with 
heating, ventilating, air conditioning 
and refrigeration installations is de- 
sirable, but not necessary. 


Engineers, with an eye to the future 
and who are not now engaged in essential 
industry, should apply by mail enclos- 
ing photo or recent snap-shot if 
possible. 


Applicants should give complete edu- 
eational background, age, family status, 
experience, names of companies for whom 
worked and salary received in each po- 
sition. Give complete information con- 
cerning draft status and present work. 


If application appears to fill re- 
quirements, arrangements will be made 
for personal interview. Write 
Executive Engineer. 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR CO. 
Minneapolis 8, Minnesota 
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NYAC Jubilee 


In the year that Gen. Ulysses S. Grant 
won the Presidency, fourteen sportsmen, 
three of them Civil War veterans, met in 
a New York City tavern, the Knicker- 
bocker Cottage, and formed the first real 
athletic club in the Western Hemisphere. 

From that inauspicious beginning, the 
New York Athletic Club has mushroomed 
out of eight successive clubhouses into its 
present 24-story modern building over- 
looking Central Park. Its currert mem- 
bership numbers more than 4,000. And 
Winged Foot athletes have written a good 
part of national sports history. 

Two months after it was formed—and 
%5 years ago this month—the club held 
the first track and field games for amateur 
athletes in the United States. On Nov. 11, 
1868, Billy Curtis of the NYAC created a 
sensation by introducing spiked shoes to 
cinders. The club sponsored the first open- 
swimming championships in America in 
1877. And it was a member—Charles M. 
Daniels—who brought the crawl toAmerica. 

It was natural that the NYAC should 
help found the Amateur Athletic Union in 
1888, and that year Charley Sherrill went 
into his famous crouching start at track 





events. Robert H. Coffe, 88-year-old club 


veteran, also remembers that John Drew, 
the actor, used to cross swords with fellow 
members. ch ot Sets. 

Through the years, the club sent abroad 
many Olympic contenders who came back 
champions: Ray Ewry, who hopped, 
skipped, and jumped to ten titles; Matt 
McGarth, the greatest hammer thrower 
since Thor; Pat McDonald, the shot- 
putter; the swimmer George Kojac, and 
others. Curiously enough, the only flag 
besides the Stars and Stripes which ac- 
companied Lincoln Ellsworth to both poles 
was the New York AC pennant. Ellsworth, 
too, was a member. 

Today the club has gone to war. Travers 
Island, its summer home at New Rochelle, 
N. Y., is a naval training station, and most 
of the youngsters—814—are in active 
service. Nine, including Lt. Comdr. Mc- 
Clelland Barclay, the artist, have been 
lost in action. At home, the older members 
are keeping sports alive until the return 
of such young stars as Ensigns Bill Bon- 
thron, Don Burnham, and Greg Rice of 
foot-racing fame. 

To commemorate its 75th anniversary, 
the club has erected a giant birthday cake 
with 2-foot candles in the lobby of its 
home. And a two-month program of 
athletic events and dances will conclude 
Nov. 10 with a Diamond Anniversary 
Dinner at which Secretary of the Navy 
Frank Knox will speak. 


The Football Parade 


Angelo Bertelli, field marshal of Notre 
Dame’s T formation, snapped his football 
troops through a neat 47-0 drill over Illi- 
nois last Saturday to retain the team’s No. 
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International 


Angelo Bertelli of Notre Dame 










1 ranking in the nation. Before reporting 
at Parris Island, S.C., Nov. 1, for final 
Marine training, the 22-year-old Irisher of 
Italian descent will pass his quarterback 
baton to Johnny Lujack, a 19-year-old 
Irisher of Polish descent. 


¢ Michigan won the Little Brown Jug from 
Minnesota for the first time in ten years— 
but only with the help of a Minnesota 
back. Fullback Bill Daley, ex-Gopher Navy 
V-12 student, scored two touchdowns and 
sparked the Wolverines to five more to 
win the game 49-6. 


{ College of the Pacific’s undefeated record 
was smashed by a brother act from South- 
ern California. Before a crowd of 75,000, 
George Callanan tossed a last-period for 
ward pass to Howard Callanan, who went 
for the only score in the West Coast title 
game. 





Sport Shorts 


Retmep? Joe Gordon, the 28-year-oll 
second baseman of the world champion 
New York Yankees, is “just tired of base- 
ball, that’s all.” He said last week that he 
would quit the game to join the physical: 
education department of the University of 
Oregon, his alma mater. Eastern friends 
scoffed at the thought, while the Yankee 
officials refused to believe the report unti 
they had heard from the infielder di- 
rectly, 


Diep: Sun Briar, one of racing’s great 
sires, at 28, in Binghamton, N. Y., Oct. 
18. Although he was the two-year-old 
champion of 1917, the stallion really be 
came famous in stud. He sired 292 foals, 
including the great Sun Beau and 32 other 
stakes winners, which won a racing grand 
total of $2,345,412. 















Letter toa PO.W. 


YOU WRITE a letter to a Prisoner 
of War ... tonight? 


Perhaps he was left behind when Bataan 
fell. Perhaps he had to bail out over 
Germany. Anyway, he’s an American, and 
he hasn’t had a letter in a long, long time. 


And when you sit down to write, tell 
him why you didn’t buy your share of 
Wer Bonds last pay day—if you didn’t. 

“Dear Joe,” you might say, “the old 
topcoat was getting kind of thread- 
bare, so I ee Pad 
No, cross it out. Joe might not under- 
stand about the topcoat, especially if he’s 
shivering in a damp Japanese cell. 


Let’s try again. “Dear Joe, I’ve been 
working pretty hard and haven’t had 
a vacation in over a year, SO...” 


Better cross that out, too. They don’t 
ever get vacations where Joe’s staying. 


Well, what are you waiting for? Go 
ahead, write the letter to Joe. Try to 
write it, anyhow. 


But, if somehow you find you can’t finish 
that letter, will you do this for Joe? Will 
you up the amount of money you’re put- 
ting into your Payroll Savings Plan—so 
that you'll be buying your share of War 
Bonds from here on in? And will you—for 
Joe’s sake—start doing it right away? 
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How electrical shadows 
“see” through the body 


An x-ray picture is a shadow produced 
i wen Ree - on gener 


absorb the pe: i 
—. Dark shadows reveal tissues, whereas 
light shadows show the bones and more 
If these shadows are clear- 


d by x-ray equip- 
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motors of special dutae. 


Bodine Electric Co., 2282 W. Obie St., Chicage 12, 
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Political Autumn Leaves 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 
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The political autumn leaves emerg- 
ing from a very dry season show signs 
of drought. Even in the places where 
important elections are to be held, the 
prospects for a clear show of national 
trends are not good. But here is the 
way it looks from this corner as we ap- 
proach November 2nd. 


New York: In the contest between 
Hanley and Haskell for the lieutenant 
governorship, the only real issue is be- 
tween Roosevelt and Dewey. That does 
not mean that Dewey is attacking 
Roosevelt or vice versa. The candi- 
dates themselves are colorless. Nobody 
listens to what they say or what is said 
about them. But if Hanley wins, it will 
be because there is great popular satis- 
faction with Dewey’s record as governor, 
and if Haskell wins, it will be because 
the Democratic-New Deal-Labor party 
alliance is still strong. Dewey is con- 
ducting his campaign by attacking the 
Democratic machine in Albany, an ir- 
relevant but colorful divertissement, in 
line with his advisers’ belief that Dewey 
must be attacking municipal corruption 
or step out of character. Maybe it will 
work again, but more likely the people 
who vote for Hanley will do so because 
Dewey has been an excellent governor 
rather than because of anything he 
says. Haskell is really Jim Farley’s 
candidate. The New Deal and _ the 
American Labor party had no candidate 
that Farley’s state committee would 
accept, which means that if Haskell is 
elected, it will be hard to claim his 
election as a clear New Deal victory. 
Light registration upstate does not make 
Hanley’s chance promising, but Dewey’s 
popularity may carry him through. 

New Jersey: The anti-Democratic 
trend of a year ago seems to be running 
strong. The bitterness between Governor 
Edison and Boss Hague has divided the 
Democrats. Some Democratic leaders in 
Jersey privately admit that Edge, the 
Republican candidate, will probably be 
elected. 


Kentucky: The Republicans have a 
good candidate in Willis, and the Demo- 
crats are not harmonious. But the 
Democrats have had a comfortable 
margin in the state for several years. 
Good judges favor a Democratic victory 
by a reduced majority. A Republican 
victory would be a sign of serious New 
Deal weakness. 


Philadelphia: The politically inexperi- 


enced Bill Bullitt, who is running for 
mayor against the somewhat weak in- 
cumbent, Bernard Samuel, is _handi- 
capped by a choice assortment of per- 
sonal items of liability. Chief among 
them is the fact that despite rich family 
traditions in the City of Brotherly Love, 
for many years Candidate Bullitt has 
chosen the wide world, rather that the 
ancestral city, as his home. He has been 
effectively attacked on the ground that 
he has been “smearing” his home city. 
The race looks close. 

Republican Presidential politics: Will- 
kie is the leading candidate. He is con- 
fident, organized and actually campaign- 
ing. That puts him ahead, relatively. 
Whether his absolute strength is greater 
than it was two or three months ago 
is doubtful, but in politics it is relative 
rather than absolute strength which 
counts. Dewey is more popular, with 
both rank and file and organization 
Republicans. But to say that organiza- 
tion men do not like a candidate is not 





to say that they will not take him. If 
Dewey wins.a decisive victory for his 
candidate, Hanley, in New York, the 
pressure upon him to run will be ex- 
tremely strong. If he loses, he cannot 
be expected to run for President. The 
Bricker candidacy will draw heavy Mid- 
western strength and no inconsiderable 
number of Southern delegates; but the 
Bricker candidacy is not organized na- 
tionally. Because of the multiplicity of 
Republican candidates for the Ohio 
governorship, Bricker will probably take 
the nomination for Governor once more. 
That is to be decided in the May pri- 
maries. But he will also be a candidate 
for President in those primaries. 

The Stassen candidacy looks like the 
real thing, not a screen for Willkie. His 
candidacy was a surprise to Willkie and 
will hurt him. MacArthur is not per- 
sonally in touch with those who are 
talking of him for. 1944 and may re- 
pudiate the whole thing later. It is 
conceded that he would be a formidable 
candidate, especially if the course of 
the war throws him into the spotlight, 
either as a victorious commander or as 
a victim of Presidential prejudice. War- 
ren, the popular Governor of Califor- 
nia, is now undecided as to whether 
he will take the California delegation. 
If he does not, Willkie would probably 
get it. 

Obviously, the whole Presidential pic- 
ture will be clearer a month from now. 
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Upstairs Entrance to lhitlerts Fortress 


Hitler built himself a European Fortress. 


Without airpower, it might have been 
invulnerable for many, many years. But 
thanks to airpower, thanks in good 
measure to the American aircraft in- 
dustry and the U. S. Army Air Forces, 
we were invading Hitler’s Fortress from 
the sky a year and more ago. 


Allied bombers and fighters roar through 
the vulnerable upstairs entrance from 


BUY WAR BONDS AND SPEED VICTORY 


bases in Britain, Africa, Sicily, Russia... 


A single fighter plane of the Red Air 
Forces has thirty-one little stars painted 
on its fuselage. Each star represents a 
German plane shot down. Each Nazi 
plane destroyed makes it that much 


easier for our airpower to pour through 
the upstairs entrance. Thirty-one kills 
may or may not be a record for a single 
fighter plane. It’s a record we’re proud 
of—because that plane was a cannon 
bearing Bell Airacobra. 
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the rare care with which it is made, in quantities 
which always have been and always will be limited. 
G®& If you know good things, and enjoy dis-_ 
covering them, we feel you will be handsome & 
repaid when you try historic Mount Vernoy 


Why not make it soon? 


Mount Vernon 
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